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INTRODUCTION. 



Charles Dickens was born near Portsmouth, England, February 7, 
1812. He early developed a fondness for reading, and when only nine 
years old had read " Don Quixote," ** Gil Bias," " Robinson Crusoe," and 
several of the early English novels. 

When he was ten, his father, who was a clerk in the Navy, lost his 
employment, and was imprisoned for debt. The boy was placed in a 
blacking factory, where he pasted labels on the bottles of blacking. 
After a time his father, released from prison, secured an engagement as 
reporter on the "Morning Herald," and Charles was again sent to school. 
A few years later he entered a lawyer's office as clerk, but he had no 
taste for this work, and taught himself shorthand, with the idea of 
becoming a journalist. At the age of seventeen he became a reporter at 
Doctors* Commons, a court building of London, and at twenty-two he 
was employed as reporter on the stafE of the London ** Morning Chron- 
icle." His work required him to travel all over England, collecting 
items of news and writing up such incidents as are now telegraphed to 
the papers daily by local reporters. As there were no railroads at the 
time, he went by stage-coach from place to place, and in this way he 
mingled with the people and saw every phase of life. While thus en- 
gaged he began to contribute original papers, under the signature "Boz," 
to the "Evening Chronicle." They were afterwards collected and pub- 
lished separately as '* Sketches by Boz." In 1836 the " Pickwick Papers " 
appeared. These brought him fame and fortune, and he soon became 
the most popular writer of English fiction. 

The events and surroundings of Dickens's own early life, the people he 
met, and the places he visited as a reporter, constantly appear in his 
novels and stories. It was at Camden Town, for instance, while he 
worked in the blacking factory, that he lived with an old lady who took 
children to board, and who, he afterwards said, was the original of Mrs. 
Pipchin in "Dombey and Son." 

The most striking feature of Dickens as an author is the skill with 
which he seizes upon some peculiar trait or quality in one of the persons 
of his story, exaggerates it, and keeps it before his reader until all other 
traits and qualities are forgotten, and that character becomes the very 
personification of that one quality. This is called caricaturing, and 
Dickens was such a master of the art, that the very names of his lead- 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

ing characters have become a part of our language, and stand as syno- 
nyms for their respective peculiarities. We can to-day give no better 
idea of a miser than to call him a Scrooge, or of a hard master than to 
call him a Tackleton. 

Nearly all Dickens's novels were written with some distinct good pur- 
pose. In ** Dombey and Son " the pride and selfishness of old London 
merchants are depicted ; ** Oliver Twist" exposed the practice of train- 
ing boys to commit crime ; ** Nicholas Nickleby " called attention to the 
cruel treatment of boys in cheap boarding-schools; "Hard Times" 
showed the sufferings of the factory hands ; "Bleak House" pictured 
the position of wards in Chancery and the slow process of law in England 
at that time; "Little Dorrit" showed the horrors of the debtors' 
prisons. "David Copperfleld" is supposed to refer in some parts to his 
own life. 

"Paul Dombey" is one of the many beautiful pictures of child life 
and child death to be found in the works of Dickens. Lord Jeffrey, the 
famous editor of the Edinburgh Review, writing to the author, described 
as follows how he felt on reading the story: "I have cried over it, and 
felt my heart purified by those tears. Since divine Nelly * was found 
dead on her humble couch, there has been nothipg like the dying of that 
sweet Paul. And the long vista that leads us so sadly, and yet so grace- 
fully to that plain consummation I Every trait so true, and so touching 
— and yet lightened by that pure affection which bears the unstained 
spirit to its source in eternity. In reading of these delightful children, 
how deeply do we feel that * of such is the kingdom of Heaven * ! " 

Dickens visited America first in 1842, and upon his return wrote 
"American Notes" and "Martin Chuzzlewit." His sarcasm and the 
severity with which in these two books he caricatured the people he met 
excited indignation among Americans. This feeling gradually passed 
away, however, and in 1868, upon his second visit, he was cordially 
received in all the larger cities of the United States. He read selections 
from his own works, and crowds came to hear him. 

In England he was universally popular. The queen offered him a title 
of nobility, but he declined it, saying that he wished to be remembered by 
no other name than Charles Dickens. He continued to write until the 
very day of his death, and left unfinished " The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood," which promised to be one of his best novels. He died suddenly 
on the 8th of June, 1870, and the nation paid him homage by burying 
him in the Poets* Corner in Westminster Abbey. 

» "Little Nell," Standard Literature Series, No. 22. 
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PAUL DOMBEY. 

CHAPTEK I. 

PAUL IS INTRODUCED. 

DoMBBY sat in the corner of the darkened room in the great 
arm-chair by the bedside, and Son lay tucked up warm in a 
little basket bedstead, carefully disposed on a low settee im- 
mediately in front of the fire and close to it, as if his constitu- 
tion were analogous to that of a muffin, and it was essential 
to toast him brown while he was very new. 

Dombey was about eight-and-forty years of age. Son about 
eight-and-forty minutes. Dombey was rather bald, rather 
red, and though a handsome, well-made man, too stern and 
pompous in appearance, to be prepossessing.* Son was very 
bald, and very red, and an undeniably fine infant. On the 
brow of Dombey, Time " and his brother Care * had set some 
marks, as on a tree that was to come down in good time — 
while the countenance of Son was crossed and recrossed with a 
thousand little creases, which the same deceitful Time would 
take delight in smoothing out and wearing away as a prepara- 
tion of the surface for his deeper operations. 

" The House,' will once again, Mrs. Dombey," said Mr. 
Dombey, "be not only in name but in fact Dombey and 
Son; Dombey and Son! " 

The words had such a softening influence, that he appended 

» pleasing ; agreeable. cause they are spoken of as though they were 

3 Time and Care begin with capitals be- persons. ' meaning the business firm. 
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6 PAUL DOMBEY. 

a term of endearment to Mrs. Dombey's name, and said, 
"Mrs. Dombey, my — ^my dear/' 

A transient flush of faint surprise overspread the sick lady's 
face as she raised her eyes toward him. 

" He will be christened Paul, my — Mrs. Dombey-— of course." 

She feebly echoed, "Of course," or rather expressed it by 
the motion of her lips, and closed her eyes again. 

"His father's name, Mrs. Dombey, and his grandfather's! 
I wish his grandfather were alive this day! " And again he 
said " Dom-bey and Son," in exactly the same tone as before. 

Those three words conveyed the one idea of Mr. Dombey's 
life. The earth was made for Dombey and Son to trade in, 
and the sun and moon were made to give them light. Rivers 
and seas were formed to float their ships; rainbows gave 
them promise of fair weather; winds blew for or against their 
enterprises. Common abbreviations took new meanings in his 
eyes, and had sole reference to them : A. D. had no concern 
with anno Domini,' but stood for anno Dombei — and Son. 

He had risen, as his father had before him, in the course of 
life and death, from Son to Dombey, and for nearly twenty 
years had been the sole representative of the firm. Of these 
years he had been married ten. There had been a girl some 
six years before, and the child, who had stolen into the cham- 
ber unobserved, was now crouching timidly in a corner, whence 
she could see her mother's face. But what was a girl to 
Dombey and Son! In the capital of the House's name and 
dignity, such a child was merely a piece of base coin that 
couldn't be invested. 

Mr. Dombey's satisfaction was so full at this moment, how- 
ever, that he said, "Florence, you may go and look at your 
pretty brother, if you like, I dare say. Don't touch him! " 

The child glanced keenly at the blue coat and stiff white 
cravat, which, with a pair of. creaking boots and a very loud- 
ticking watch, embodied her idea of a father; but her eyes 

1 Latin words for " in the year of our Lord." 
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PAUL IS INTRODUCED. 7 

returned to her mother's face immediately, and she neither 
moved nor answered. 

Next moment the lady had opened her eyes and seen the 
child; and the child had run toward her, and, standing on 
tiptoe, had clung about her with affection very much at vari- 
ance with her years. 

" Oh, Lord bless. me!" said Mr. Dombey, rising testily. ''A 
very ill-advised and feverish proceediag this, I am sure. I 
had better ask Doctor Peps if he'll have the goodness to step 
ap-stairs again, perhaps. I'll go down. I'll go down. I 
needn't beg you," he added, pausing for a moment at the 
settee before the fire, " to take particular care of this young 
gentleman, Mrs. " 

"Blockitt, sir," suggested the nurse, a simpering piece of 
faded gentility, who did not presume to state her name as a 
fact, but merely offered it as a mild suggestion. 

'' Of this young gentleman, Mrs. Blockitt." 

"No, sir, indeed. I remember when Miss Florence was 
born " 

"Ay, ay, ay," said Mr. Dombey, bending over the basket 
bedstead, and slightly bending his brows at the same time. 
" Miss Florence was all very well, but this is another matter. 
This young gentleman has to accomplish a destiny. A des- 
tiny, little fellow!" As he thus apostrophized* the infant 
he raised one of his hands to his lips and kissed it, then went 
away. 

Doctor Parker Peps, one of the court physicians, and a man 
of immense reputation, was walking up and down the draw- 
ing-room with his hands behind him, to the unspeakable 
admiration of the family surgeon, who had been summoned in 
conjunction with Dr. Parker Peps. 

Mr. Dombey said it would be a satisfaction to him if Dr. 
Parker Peps would walk up-stairs. 

"We must not disguise from you, sir," said Dr. Peps, 

1 addressed. 
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8 PAUL DOMBEY. 

"that the system of oi^r patient has sustained a shock from 
which it can only rally by a great and strong " 

" And vigorous," murmured the family practitioner. 

"Quite so," assented the doctor — "and vigorous effort. 
Mr. Pilkins here, who, from his position of medical adviser in 
this family, is best acquainted with the patient's constitution, 
is of opinion with me that if Mrs. Dombey should not be able 
to make that effort successfully then a crisis might arise which 
we should both sincerely deplore." 

With that, they stood for a few seconds looking at the 
ground. Then, on the motion — made in dumb show — of Dr. 
Parker Peps, they went up-stairs. 

Mr. Dombey was not a man that was ever startled or 
shocked; but he had a sense within him that if his wife 
should sicken and decay he would be very sorry, and that he 
would find a something gone from among his household pos- 
sessions which was well worth the having, and could not be 
lost without sincere regret. 

His meditations on the subject were soon interrupted, first 
by the rustling of garments on the staircase, and then by the 
sudden whisking into the room of a lady rather past the mid- 
dle age, but dressed in a very juvenile manner, who, running 
up to him, flung her arms around his neck, and said, in a 
choking voice, 

" My dear Paul! He's quite a Dombey! " 

"Well, well! " returned, her brother — for Mr. Dombey was 
her brother — " I think he is like the family. Don't agitate 
yourself, Louisa." 

"It's very foolish of me," said Louisa, sitting down, and 
taking out her pocket-handkerchief, "but he's such a perfect 
Dombey! /never saw anything like it in my life! " 

"But what is this about Fanny herself ? " said Mr. Dom- 
bey. "How is Fanny?" 

"My dear Paul," returned Louisa, "it's nothing what- 
ever. Take my word, it's nothing whatever. An effort is 
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PAUL IS INTRODUCED. 9 

necessary. That's all. If dear Fanny were a Dombey! — But 
I dare say she'll make it; I have no doubt she'll make it. 
Knowing it to be required of her, as a duty, of course she'll 
make it. My dear Paul, it's very weak and silly of me, I 
know, to be so trembly and shaky from head to foot; but I am 
so very queer that I must ask you for a glass of wine and a 
morsel of that cake. I thought I should have fallen out of 
the staircase window as I came down from seeing dear Fanny 
and the baby." These words were succeeded by a gentle tap 
at the door. 

"Mrs. Chick," said a very bland female voice outside, 
" how are you now, my dear friend ? " 

"My dear Paul," said Louisa in a low voice, as she rose 
from her seat, "it's Miss Tox. The kindest creature! I 
never could have got here without her. Miss Tox, my brother 
Mr. Dombey. Paul, my dear, my very particular friend Miss 
Tox." 

"I am sure," said Miss Tox, with a prodigious courtesy, 
" that to have the honor of being presented to Mr. Dombey is 
a distinction which I have long sought, but very little ex- 
pected at the present moment. My dear Mrs. Chick — may I 
say Louisa?" 

Mrs. Chick took Miss Tox's hand in hers, rested the foot 
of her wineglass upon it, repressed a tear, and said in a low 
voice, "Bless you!" 

" My dear Louisa, then," said Miss Tox, " my sweet friend, 
how are you now ? " 

" Better," Mrs. Chick returned. " Take some wine. You 
have been almost as anxious as I have been, and must ivant it, 
I am sure." 

Mr. Dombey being hastily summoned out of the room, the 
two ladies were left alone together. 

"Why, my dear Paul!" exclaimed his sister, as he re- 
turned, " you look quite pale ! There's nothing the matter ? " 

" I am sorry to say, Louisa, that they tell me that Fanny " 
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10 PAUL DOMBEY. 

"Now, my dear Paul," returned his sister rising, "don't 
believe it. If you have any reliance on my experience, Paul, 
you may rest assured that there is nothing wanting but an 
effort on Fanny's part. And that effort she must be encour- 
aged, and really, if necessary, urged to make. Now, my dear 
Paul, come up-stairs with me." 

Mr. Dombey, who, besides being generally influenced by 
his sister, had really faith in her as an experienced and bust- 
ling matron, acquiesced, and followed her at once to the sick 
chamber. 

The lady lay upon her bed as he had left her, clasping her 
little daughter to her breast. The child clung close about her 
with the same intensity as before, and never raised her head, 
or moved her soft cheek from her mother's face, or looked on 
those who stood around, or spoke, or moved, or shed a tear. 

There was such a solemn stillness round the bed, and the 
two medical attendants seemed to look on the impassive form 
with so much compassion and so little hope, that Mrs. Chick 
was for the moment diverted from her purpose. But pres- 
ently summoning courage, and what she called presence of 
mind, she sat down by the bedside, and said in the low, precise 
tone of one who endeavors to awaken a sleeper: 

"Fanny! Fanny!" 

There was no sound in answer but the loud ticking of Mr. 
Dombey's watch and Dr. Parker Peps's watch. 

"Fanny, my dear," said Mrs. Chick, "here's Mr. Dombey 
come to see you. I shall have to be quite cross with you if you 
don't rouse yourself. Only look at me. Only open your 
eyes to show me that you hear and understand me; will you ? 
Good Heaven, gentlemen, what is to be done? " 

The two medical attendants exchanged a look across the bed; 
and the physician, stooping down, whispered in the child's 
ear. Not having understood the purport of his whisper, the 
little creature turned her perfectly colorless face and deep dark 
eyes toward him, but without losing her hold in the least. 
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FLORENCE BECOMES ACQUAINTED WITH PAUL. 11 

The whisper was repeated. 

'* Mamma! '' said the child. 

The little voice, familiar and dearly loved, awakened some 
show of consciousness, even at the ebb. For a moment the 
closed eye-lids trembled, and the nostril quivered, and the 
faintest shadow of a smile was seen. 

"Mamma!" cried the child, sobbing aloud. "Oh, dear 
mamma! oh, dear mammal " 

The doctor gently brushed the scattered ringlets of the child 
aside from the face and mouth of the mother. Alas, how calm 
they lay there ! How little breath there was to stir them ! 

Thus, clinging fast to that slight spar within her arms, the 
mother drifted out upon the dark and unknown sea that rolls 
round all the world. 



CHAPTER II. 

FLORENCE BECOMES ACQUAINTED WITH PAUL. 

Mr. Dombey had remained in his own apartments since 
the death of his wife, absorbed in visions of the youth, educa- 
tion, and destination of his baby son. Something lay at the 
bottom of his cool heart, colder and heavier than its ordinary 
load; but it was more a sense of the child's loss than his own, 
awakening within him an almost angry sorrow. That the life 
and progress on which he built such hopes should be endan- 
gered in the outset by so mean a want, that Dombey and Son 
should be tottering for a nurse, was a sore humiliation. And 
yet in his pride and jealousy he viewed with so much bitter- 
ness the thought of being dependent, for the very first step 
toward the accomplishment of his souPs desire, on a hired 
serving- woman who would be to his child, for the time, all that 
even Ms alliance could have made his own wife, that in every 
new rejection of a candidate he felt a secret pleasure. The 
time had now come, however, when he could no longer be 
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12 PAUL DOMBEY. 

divided between these two sets of feelings. The less bo, as 
there seemed to be no flaw in the title of Polly Toodle after 
his sister had set it forth, with many commendations on the 
indefatigable friendship of Miss Tox. 

"My good woman," said Mr. Dombey, turning round in 
his easy-chair, " I understand you are poor, and wish to earn 
money by nursing the little boy, my son, jvho has been de- 
prived of what never can be replaced. I have no objection to 
your adding to the comforts of your family by that means. 
So far as I can tell, you seem to be a deserving object. But I 
must impose one or two conditions on you. While you are 
here, I must stipulate * that you are always known as — say as 
Richards — an ordinary name, and convenient. Have you any 
objection to be known as Eichards ? You will receive a liberal 
stipend * in return for the discharge of certain duties, in the 
performance of which I wish you to see as little of your family 
as possible." 

Terms were ratified and agreed upon between Mrs. Chick 
and Eichards, with the assistance of Miss Tox. On Eichards, 
who was established up-stairs in a state of honorable captivity, 
the dawn of her new life seemed to break cold and gray. Mr. 
Dombey's house was a large one, on the shady side of a tall, 
dark, dreadfully genteel street in the region between Portland 
Place and Bryanstone Square.* It was a corner house of 
dismal state, with a circular back to it, containing a whole 
suit of drawing-rooms looking upon a gravelled yard, where 
two gaunt trees, with blackened trunks and branches, rattled 
rather than rustled, their leaves were so smoke-dried. The 
summer sun was never on the street but in the morning, about 
breakfast time. It was soon gone again to return no more 
that day; and the bands of music going after it, left it a prey 
to the most dismal of organs, and white mice; with now and 
then a porcupine, to vary the entertainments. 

It was as blank a house inside as outside. When the funeral 

1 make as a condition. ' pay. ' localities in London. 
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FLORENCE BECOMES ACQUAINTED WITH PAUL. 13 

was over, Mr. Dombey ordered the furniture to be covered up 
and the rooms to be ungarnished, saving the apartments re- 
served for his own inhabiting — a sitting-foom, a library, which 
was in fact a dressing-room, and a kind of conservatory or little 
glass breakfast-room beyond, commanding a prospect of the 
trees before mentioned. These three rooms opened upon one 
another. In the morning, when Mr. Dombey was at his break- 
fast in one or other of the two first-mentioned of them, as well 
as in the afternoon when he came home to dinner, a bell was 
rung for Eichards to repair to this glass chamber, and there walk 
to and fro with her young charge. Prom the glimpses she 
caught of Mr. Dombey at these times, sitting in the dark dis- 
tance, looking out toward the infant from among the dark 
heavy furniture, she began to entertain ideas of him in his 
solitary state, as if he were a lone prisoner in a cell, or a 
strange apparition that was not to be accosted or understood. 

Little Paul Dombey 's foster-mother had led this life herself, 
and had carried little Paul through it for some weeks, and had 
returned up-stairs one day from a melancholy saunter through 
the dreary rooms of state, when, as she was sitting in her own 
room, the door was slowly and quietly opened, and a dark- 
eyed little girl looked in. 

" It's Miss Florence come home from her aunt's, no doubt," 
thought Richards, who had never seen the child before. 
*' Hope I see you well, miss. " 

" Is that my brother ? " asked the child, pointing to the baby. 

"Yes, my pretty," answered Eichards. "Come and kiss 
him." 

But the child, instead of advancing, looked her earnestly in 
the face, and said : 

" What have you done with my mamma ? " 

" My darling," said Eichards, "you wear that pretty black 
frock in remembrance of your mamma." 

"lean remember my mamma," returned the child, with 
tears springing to her eyes, " in any frock." 
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14 PAUL DOMBEY. 

" But people put on black to remember people when they're 
gone." 

'' Where gone ? " Ssked the child. 

** Come and sit down by me," said Bichards, " and I'll tell 
you a story." 

With a quick perception that it was intended to relate to 
what she had asked, little Florence laid aside the bonnet she 
had held in her hand until now, and sat dovm on a stool at 
the nurse's feet, looking up into her face. 

" Once upon a time," said Eichards, " there was a lady — a 
very good lady, and her little daughter dearly loved her." 

"A very good lady, and her little daughter dearly loved 
her," repeated the child. 

*' Who, when God thought it right that it should be so, was 
taken ill and died." 

The child shuddered. 

"Died, never to be seen again by any one on earth, and 
was buried in the ground where the trees grow." 

" The cold ground ? " said the child, shuddering again. 

"No! The warm ground," returned Polly, seizing her 
advantage, "where the ugly little seeds turn into beautiful 
flowers, and into grass and corn, and I don't know what all 
besides. Where good people turn into bright angels, and fly 
away to Heaven! " 

The child, who had drooped her head, raised it again, and 
sat looking at her intently. 

"So; let me see," said Polly. " So, when this lady died, 
wherever they took her, or wherever they put her, she went 
to God; and she prayed to Him, this lady did, to teach her 
little daughter to be sure of that in her heart; and to know 
that she was happy there and loved her still; and to hope 
and try — oh, all her life — to meet her there one day, never, 
never, never tp part any more." 

"It was my mamma! " exclaimed the child, springing up, 
and clasping her round the neck. 
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FLORENCE BECOMES ACQUAINTED WITH PAUL. 15 

"And the child's heart," said Polly, drawing her to her 
breast, " the little daughter's heart was so full of the truth 
of this> that even when she heard it from a strange nurse that 
couldn't tell it right, but was a poor mother herself and that 
was all, she found a comfort in it— didn't feel so lonely — 
sobbed and cried upon her bosom — took kindly to the baby 
lying in her lap — and — there, there, there! " said Polly, 
smoothing the child's curls and dropping tears upon them. 
" There, poor dear! " 

" Oh, well. Miss Ploy ! And won't your pa be angry 
neither I " cried a quick voice at the door, proceeding from 
a short, brown, womanly girl of fourteen, with a little snub 
nose, and black eyes like jet beads. " When it was 'tick- 
erly * given out that you wasn't to go and worrit the nurse." 

" She don't worry me," was the rejoinder of Polly. 

" Oh, but, Mrs. Eichards, that don't matter, you know! " 

"Well, it don't matter, but still we needn't quarrel," said 
Polly. 

" Oh, no," rejoined Spitfire, " not at all. I don't wish it." 

"Miss Florence has just come home, hasn't she?" asked 
Polly. 

#" Yes, just come; and here. Miss Floy, before you've been 
in the house a quarter of an hour you go smearing your face 
against the mourning that Mrs. Eichards is wearing for your 
ma." With this young Spitfire, whose real name was Susan 
Nipper, detached the child from her new friend by a wrench. 
"Now, Miss Floy, you come along witli me, and don't go 
hanging back like a naughty, wicked child." 

In spite of some hauling on the part of Susan Nipper, tend- 
ing towards the dislocation of her right shoulder, little Flor- 
ence broke away, and kissed her new friend affectionately. 

"Good-by!" said the child. "God bless you! I shall 
come to see you again soon, and you'll come to see me ? Susan 
will let us. Won't you, Susan ? " 

> particularly. 
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" It ain't right of you to ask it. Miss Floy, for you know I 
can't refuse you, but Mrs. Eichards and me will see what can 
be done. This house ain't so exactly ringing with merry- 
making that one need be lonelier than one must be. Your 
Toxes and your Chickses may draw out my two front double 
teeth, Mrs. Eichards, but that's no reason why I need offer 
'em the whole set." 

This proposition was assented to by Eichards, as an obvious 
one. 

" So I'm agreeable, I'm sure," said Susan Nipper, "to live 
friendly; but gracious we. Miss Floy, you haven't got your 
things off yet; come along!" With these words Susan 
Nipper made a charge at her young ward, and swept her out of 
the room. 

The child, in her grief and neglect, was so gentle, so quiet, 
and uncomplaining; was possessed of so much affection that 
no one seemed to care to have, and so much sorrowful intel- 
ligence that no one seemed to mind or think about the wound- 
ing of; that Polly's heart was sore when she was left alone 
again. In the simple passage that had taken place between 
herself and the motherless little girl, her own motherly heart 
had been touched no less than the child's; and she thought^of 
devising some means of having little Florence beside her, law- 
fully, and without rebellion. An opening happened to present 
itself that very night. 

She had been rung down into the glass room as usual, and 
had walked about and about it a long time, with the baby in her 
arms, when, to her great surprise and dismay, Mr. Dombey 
came out suddenly and stopped before her. 

" How is Master Paul, Eichards ? " 

"Quite thriving, sir, and well." 

" He looks so," said Mr. Dombey. " They give you every- 
thing you want, I hope ? " 

" Oh, yes, thank you, sir." 

She suddenly appended such an obvious hesitation to this 
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reply, however, that Mr. Dombey, who had turned away, 
stopped, and turned round again, inquiringly. 

" I believe nothing is so good for making children lively and 
cheerful, sir, as seeing other children playing about 'em," 
observed Polly, taking courage. 

" If you think that sort of society is good for the child," 
he said, " where's Miss Florence? " 

*' Nothing could be better than Miss Florence, sir," said 
Polly eagerly, "but I understood from her little maid that 
they were not to " 

Mr. Dombey rang the bell, and walked till it was answered. 

" Tell them always to let Miss Florence be with Richards 
when she chooses, and go out with her, and so forth. Tell 
them to let the children be together when Richards wishes 
it." 

The iron was now hot, and Richards, striking on it boldly, 
requested that Miss Florence might be sent down then and 
there, to make friends with her little brother. 

She feigned to be dandling the child as the servant retired 
on this errand, but she thought that she saw Mr. Dombey 's 
color change ; that the expression of his face quite altered; 
that he turned, hurriedly, as if to gainsay what he had 
said, or she had said, or both, and was only deterred by very 
shame. 

When little Florence timidly presented herself, Mr. Dombey 
stopped in his pacing up and down and looked toward her. 
Had he looked with a father's eye, he might have read in her 
keen gjance the passionate desire to run clinging to him, cry- 
ing, as she hid her face in his embrace, " Oh, father, try to love 
me! there's no one else! " the dread of a repulse; the fear of 
being too bold, and of offending him. 

But he saw nothing of this. He saw her pause at the door 
and look toward him, and he saw no more. 

" Come in," he said, " come in. What is the child afraid 
of?" 

2 
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She came in; and after glancing round her for a moment^ 
stood pressing her small hands hard together^ close within the 
door. 

" Come here, Florence," said her father, coldly. ** Do you 
know who I am?" 

*' Yes, papa." 

" Have you nothing to say to me ? " 

The tears that stood in her eyes as she raised them quickly 
to his face, were frozen by the expression it wore. She looked 
down again, and put out her trembling hand. 

Mr. Dombey took it loosely in his own, and stood looking 
down upon her for a moment, as if he knew as little as the 
child what to say or do. 

*' There! Be a good girl," he said, patting her on the 
head, and regarding her, as it were by stealth, with a disturbed 
and doubtful look. " Go to Eichards ! Go ! " 

His little daughter hesitated for another instant as though 
she would have clung about him still, or had some lingering 
hope that he might raise her in his arms and kiss her. She 
looked up in his face once more. He thought how like her 
expression was then to what it had been when she looked 
round at the doctor — that night — and instinctively dropped 
her hand and turned away. 

" It's hard," thought Polly, " if he takes only to one little 
motherless child, when he has another, and that a girl, be- 
fore his eyes." 

So Polly kept her before his eyes as long as she could, 
and managed so well with little Paul as to make it very plain 
that he was all the livelier for his sister's company. When it 
was time to withdraw up-stairs again, she would have sent 
Florence into the inner room to say good-night to her father, 
but the child was timid and drew back; and when she urged 
her again, said, spreading her hands before her eyes, as if to 
shut out her own unworthiness, "Oh, no, no! He don't 
want me. He don't want me! " 
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The little altercation * between them had attracted the notice 
of Mr. Dombey, who inquired, from the table where he was 
sitting, what the matter was. 

** Miss Florence was afraid of interrupting, sir, if she came 
in to say good-night," said Eichards. 

"It doesn't matter," returned Mr. Dombey. "You can 
let her come and go without regarding me." 

The child shrunk as she listened — and was gone before her 
humble friend looked round again. 

CHAPTEE III. 

CAPTAIN CUTTLE IS INTRODUCED. 

The offices of Dombey and Son were in the City of London, 
and within hearing of Bow Bells,' when their clashing voices 
were not drowned by the uproar in the streets. In the vicin- 
ity might be seen pictures of ships speeding away full sail 
to all parts of the world; outfitting warehouses ready to 
pack off anybody anywhere, fully equipped, in half an hour; 
and little timber midshipmen in obsolete naval uniforms, eter- 
nally employed outside the shopdoors of nautical instrument- 
makers in taking observations of the hackney coaches. 

Sole master and proprietor of one of these effigies — of that 
which might be called, familiarly, the woodenest; of that 
which thrust itself out above the pavement, right leg foremost, 
— sole master and proprietor of that midshipman, and proud 
of him too, an elderly gentleman in a Welsh wig had paid 
house-rent, taxes, and dues for more years than many a full- 
grown midshipman of flesh and blood has numbered in his life. 

The stock in trade of this old gentleman comprised chro- 
nometers, barometers, telescopes, compasses, charts, maps, sex- 
tants, quadrants, and specimens of every kind of instrument 
used in the working of a ship's course, or the keeping of a 

1 dispute. 3 the bells of Bow Church. 
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ship's reckoning, or the prosecuting of a ship's discoveries. 
Objects in brass and glass were in his drawers and on his 
shelves, which none but the initiated could have found the top 
of, or guessed the use of, or, having once examined, could have 
ever got back again into their mahogany nests without assist- 
ance. Everything was jammed into the tightest cases, and so 
much practical navigation was fitted into every box that the 
shop itself seemed almost to become a snug, sea-going concern, 
wanting only good sea-room, in the event of an unexpected 
launch, to work its way securely to any desert island in the 
world. 

The household life of the Ships' Instrument-maker assisted 
and bore out this fancy. He had always plenty of ships' bis- 
cuit on his table. Old prints of ships hung in frames upon 
the walls; outlandish shells, seaweeds, and mosses decorated 
the chimney-piece; the little back parlor was lighted by a sky- 
light, like a cabin. Here he lived, too, in a -skipper-like state, 
all alone with his nephew Walter, a boy of fourteen, who 
looked quite enough like a midshipman to carry out the pre- 
vailing idea. But there it ended; for Solomon Gills himself 
(more generally called old Sol) was far from having a maritime 
appearance. He wore a very precise shirt-f Ull, and carried a 
pair of first-rate spectacles on his forehead, and a tremendous 
chronometer in his fob, rather than doubt which precious pos- 
session he would have believed in a conspiracy against it on the 
part of all the clocks and watches in the City, and even of the 
very sun itself. 

It is half -past five o'clock, and an autumn afternoon, when 
the reader and Solomon Gills become acquainted. Solomon 
Gills is in the act of seeing what time it is by the unimpeach- 
able chronometer. " The streets have thinned," as Mr. Gills 
says, " very much. It threatens to be wet to-night." 

" Where's Walter, I wonder? " said Solomon, after he had 
carefully put up the chronometer again. "Here's dinner 
ready half an hour, and no Walter." 
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Turning round upon his stool behind the counter, Mr. Gills 
looked out among the instruments in the window, to see if his 
nephew might be crossing the road. 

" If I didn't know he was too fond of me to make a run of 
it, and go and enter himself aboard ship against my wishes, I 
should begin to be fidgety," said Mr. Gills, tapping two or 
three weather-glasses with his knuckles. " I really should." 

"I believe," said Mr. Gills, blowing the dust off the glass 
top of a compass case, " that you don't point more direct and 
due to the back parlor than the boy's inclination does, after all. " 

"Halloa, Uncle Sol!" 

"Halloa, my boy!" cried the instrument-maker, turning 
briskly round. " What! you are here, are you! " 

A cheerful looking, merry boy, fresh with running home in 
the rain; fair-faced, bright-eyed, and curly-haired. 

"Well, Uncle, how have you got on without me all day? 
Is dinner ready ? I'm so hungry." 

"As to getting on," said Solomon, good-naturedly, "it 
would be odd if I couldn't get on without a young dog like 
you a great deal better than with you. As to dinner being 
ready, it's been ready this half hour, and waiting for you. As 
to being hungry, /am! " 

" Come along then. Uncle," cried the boy. " For — ward! " 

At this word of command, the Welsh wig and its wearer 
were borne without resistance into the back parlor, as at the 
head of a boarding party of five hundred men; and Uncle 
Sol and his nephew were speedily engaged on a fried sole, 
with a prospect of steak to follow. 

"And now, let's hear something about the firm. Has Mr. 
Dombey been there to-day?" inquired the Uncle. 

" Oh, yes! In and out all day." 

" He didn't take any notice of you, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, he did. He walked up to my seat — I wish he wasn't 
so solemn and stiff. Uncle, and said, * Oh! you are the son of 
Mr. Gills, the Ships' Instrument-maker.' * Nephew, sir,' I 
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said. 'I said nephew, boy,' said he. But I could take my 
oath he said son. Uncle." 

" You're mistaken, I dare say. It's no matter." 

** No, it's no matter, but he needn't have been so sharp, I 
thought. There was no harm in it, though he did say son. 
Then he told me that you had spoken to him about me, and 
that he had found me employment in the House accordingly, 
and that I was expected to be attentive and punctual, and 
then he went away. I thought he didn't seem to like me 
much." 

"You mean, I suppose," observed the Instrument-maker, 
" that you didn't seem to like him much." 

"Well, Uncle," returned the boy, laughing, "perhaps so; 
I never thought of that." 

His Uncle sat looking at him for some time in silence. 
When their eyes at last met, he began at once to pursue the 
theme that had occupied his thoughts, aloud, as if he had been 
speaking all the while. 

"You see, Walter," he said, "in truth this business is 
merely a habit with me. I am so accustomed to the habit that 
I could hardly live if I relinquished it; but there's nothing 
doing, nothing doing. When that uniform was worn," point- 
ing out toward the little midshipman, " then, indeed, fortunes 
were to be made, and were made. But competition, competi- 
tion — new invention, new invention — alteration, alteration — 
the world's gone past me. I hardly know where I am myself, 
much less where my customers are." 

" Never mind 'em. Uncle! " 

" Since you came home from weekly boarding school at 
Peckham, for instance — and that's ten days," said Solomon, 
" I don't remember more than one person that has come into 
the shop." 

"Two, Uncle, don't you recollect? There was the man 
who came to ask change for a sovereign " 

" That's the one," said Solomon. 
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"Why, Uncle! don't you call the woman anybody, who 
came to ask the way to Mile-End Turnpike ? " 

" Oh, it's true,'* said Solomon. " I forgot her. Two per- 
sons." 

" To be sure, they didn't buy anything," cried the boy. 

" No. They didn't buy anything," said Solomon, quietly. 

" Nor want anything," cried the boy, 

"No. If they had, they'd have gone to another shop," 
said Solomon, in the same tone. 

But an addition to the little party now made its appearance, 
in the shape of a gentleman in a wide suit of blue, with a 
hook instead of a hand attached to his right wrist; very bushy 
black eyebrows; and a thick stick in his left hand, covered 
all over (like his nose) with knobs. He wore a loose black silk 
handkerchief round his neck, and such a very large, coarse 
shirt collar, that it looked like a small sail. He was usually 
addressed as Captain, this visitor; and had been a pilot, or a 
skipper, or privateers-man, or all three perhaps; and was a 
very salt-looking man indeed. 

His face, remarkable for a brown solidity, brightened as he 
shook hands with uncle and nephew. 

" Wal'r! " he said, arranging his hair (which was thin) with 
his hook, and then pointing it at the Instrument-maker, 
" Look at him ! Love ! Honor ! And Obey ! Overhaul your 
catechism till you find that passage, and when found, turn the 
leaf down. Success, my boy! " 

He was so perfectly satisfied both with his quotation and his 
reference to it, that he could not help repeating the words 
again in a low voice, and saying he had forgotten 'em these 
forty year. 

" But I never wanted two or three words in my life that 
I didn't know where to lay my hand upon 'em, Gills," 
he observed. "It comes of not wasting language as some 
do." 

He became silent, and remained so, until old Sol went out 
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into the shop to light it up, when he turned to Walter, and 
said, without any introductory remark : 

" I suppose he could make a clock if he tried ? " 
• " I shouldn't wonder. Captain Cuttle," returned the boy. 

" And it would go," said Captain Cuttle, making a species 
of serpent in the air with his hook. " Lord, how that clock 
would go! " 

For a moment or two he seemed quite lost in contemplating 
the pace of this ideal timepiece, and sat looking at the boy as 
if his face were the dial. 

" But he's chock full of science," he observed, waving his 
hook towards the stock-in-trade. "Look ye here! Here's a 
collection of 'em ! Earth, air, or water. It's all one. Only 
say where you'll have it. Up in a balloon ? There you are. 
Down in a bell ? There you are. Do you want to put the 
North Star in a pair of scales and weight it ? He'll do it for 
you." 

It may be gathered from these remarks that Captain Cuttle's 
reverence for the stock of instruments was profound, and that 
his philosophy knew little or no distinction between the trad- 
ing in it and inventing it. 

CHAPTEE IV. 

THE CHRISTENING. 

Little Paul grew stouter and stronger every day. Every 
day, too^ he was more and more ardently cherished by Miss 
Tox, whose devotion was so far appreciated by Mr. Dombey 
that he began to regard her as a woman of great natural good 
sense, whose feelings did her credit and deserved encourage- 
ment. 

"Louisa," said Mr. Dombey one day to his sister, "I 
really think I must present your friend with some little token, 
on the occasion of Paul's christening. She has exerted herself 
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80 warmly in the child's behalf from the first, that it would 
really be agreeable to me to notice her." 

"My dear Paul," returned his sister, "you do Miss Tox 
but justice. I believe if there are three words in the English 
language for which she has a respect amounting almost to 
veneration, those words are Dombey and Son." 

" Well," said Mr. Dombey, " I believe it. It does Miss Tox 
credit." 

"And as to anything in the shape of a token, my dear 
Paul," pursued his sister, "all I can say is that anything 
you can give Miss Tox will be prized, I am sure, like a relic. 
But there is a way, my dear Paul, of showing your sense of 
Miss Tox's friendliness in a still more flattering and acceptable 
manner, if you should be so inclined." 

" How is that ? " asked Mr. Dombey. 

"Godfathers,* of course," continued Mrs. Chick, "are im- 
portant in point of connection and influence." 

"I don't know why they should be, to my son," said Mr. 
Dombey, coldly. 

" Very true, my dear Paul," retorted Mrs. Chick, with an 
extraordinary show of animation, to cover the suddenness of 
her conversion. " Perhaps that is a reason why you might 
have the less objection to allowing Miss Tox to be godmother 
to the dear thing, if it were only as deputy and proxy ^ for 
some one else. That it would be received as a great honor 
and distinction, Paul, I need not say." 

Mr. Dombey walked to the window and back again. 

" It is not to be supposed, Louisa," he said, " but that there 
are many persons who, supposing that I recognized any claim 
at all in such a case, have a claim upon me superior to Miss 
Tox's. But I do not. I recognize no such thing. I would 
much rather show my sense of the obliging conduct of a 
deserving person like your friend. Therefore let it be so; and 

1 godfather, a man who is sponsor, or answers for a child at baptism. 

2 person who acts for another. 
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your husband and myself will do well enough for the other 
sponsors, I dare say." 

Mr, Dombey further signified his pleasure that the ceremony, 
already long delayed, should take place without further post- 
ponement. His sister, who had been far from anticipating so 
signal a success, withdrew as soon as she could, to communi- 
cate it to her best of friends, and Mr. Dombey was left alone 
in his library. 

There \^as anything but solitude in the nursery; for there 
Mrs. Chick and Miss Tox were enjoying a social evening, so 
much to the disgust of Miss Susan Nipper, that that young 
lady embraced every opportunity of making wry faces behind 
the door. 

The two interlopers, however, blissfully unconscious of the 
young lady's sentiments, saw little Paul safe through all the 
stages of undressing, airy exercise, supper, and bed, and then 
sat down to tea before the fire. The two children now lay, 
through the good offices of Polly, in one room; and it was not 
until the ladies were established at their tea-table that, hap- 
pening to look toward the little beds, they thought of Flor- 
ence. ** She is a curious child," said Miss Tox. 

"My dear," retorted Mrs. Chick, "her mamma all over! 
Florence will never, never be a Dombey, not if she lives to be 
a thousand years old." 

Eichards made bold to caution her that Miss Florence was 
awake and sitting in her bed. She had risen, as the nurse 
said, and the lashes of her eyes were wet with tears. But no 
one saw them glistening save Polly. No one else leant over 
her and whispered soothing words to her, or was near enough 
to hear the flutter of her beating heart. 

"Oh, dear nurse," said the child, looking earnestly up in 
her face, "let me lie by my brother! I think he loves me. 
Let me lie by him. Pray do! I'll not wake him. I'll only 
touch him with my hand, and go to sleep. Oh, pray, pray, 
let me lie by my brother to-night, for I believe he's fond of me! " 
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Eichards took her without a word, and carrying her to the 
little bed in which the infant was sleeping, laid her down by his 
side. She crept as near him as she could without disturbing his 
rest; and stretching out one arm so that it timidly embraced 
his neck, and hiding her face on the other, over which her 
damp and scattered hair fell loose, lay motionless. 

This trivial incident had so interrupted the current of con- 
versation that it was difficult of resumption. The two friends 
accordingly soon made an end of their tea, and a servant was 
despatched to fetch a hackney cabriolet for Miss Tox. 

Though little Paul was said, in nursery phrase, "to take a 
deal of notice for his age," he took little notice of the prep- 
arations for his christening on the next day but one, which 
nevertheless went on about him, as to his personal apparel, 
and that of his sister and the two nurses, with great activity. 
Neither did he, on the arrival of the appointed morning, 
show any sense of its importance; being, on the contrary, 
unusually inclined to sleep, and to take it ill in his attendants 
that they dressed him to go out. 

It happened to be an iron-gray autumnal day, with a shrewd 
east wind blowing. Mr. Dombey stood in his library to receive 
the company, as hard and cold as the weather; and when he 
looked out through the glass room, at the trees in the little 
garden, their brown and yellow leaves came fluttering down as 
if he blighted them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chick, his lawful relatives, soon presented 
themselves. 

" My dear Paul," Mrs. Chick murmured, as she embraced 
him, " the beginning, I hope, of many joyful days! " 

"Thank you, Louisa," said Mijj Dombey, grimly. "How 
do you do, Mr. John ? " 

" How do you do, sir ? " said Chick. 

" Perhaps, Louisa," said Mr. Dombey, "you would have 
preferred a fire?" 

" Oh, my dear Paul, no," said Mrs. Chick, "not for me." 
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"Mr. John," said Mr. Dombey, "you are not sensible of 
any chill?" 

Mr. John protested that he was perfectly comfortable. He 
added in a low voice, " With my tiddle tol toor ml " — when 
he was stopped by Towlinson, the servant, who an- 
nounced : 

"MissTox!" 

" How do you do. Miss Tox ? " said Mr. Dombey. 

Miss Tox courtesied low in acknowledgment of Mr. Dombey's 
advancing a step or two to meet her. 

"I can never forget this occasion, sir," said Miss Tox, 
softly. " 'Tis impossible. My dear Louisa, I can hardly 
believe the evidence of my senses." 

The baby soon appeared, carried in great glory by Kichards; 
while Florence, in custody of that active young constable, 
Susan Nipper, brought up the rear. Though the whole nurs- 
ery party were dressed by this time in lighter mourning than 
at first, there was enough in the appearance of the bereaved 
children to make the day no brighter. 

" Mr. John," said Mr. Dombey, referring to his watch, and 
assuming his hat and gloves. " Take my sister, if you please; 
my arm to-day is Miss Tox's. You had better go first with 
Master Paul, Richards. Be very careful." 

In Mr. Dombey's carriage, Dombey and Son, Miss Tox, Mrs. 
Chick, Richards, and Florence. In a little carriage following 
it, Susan Nipper and the owner Mr. Chick. 

Arrived at the church steps, they were received by a porten- 
tous* beadle.' Mr. Dombey, dismounting first to help the 
ladies out, and standing near him at the church door, looked 
like another beadle, but more dreadful — the beadle of private 
life, the beadle of our business and our bosoms. 

Miss Tox's hand trembled as she slipped it through Mr. 
Dombey's arm, and felt herself escorted up the steps, pre- 
ceded by a cocked hat. " 

» solemn, as if foreshadowing ill. * official who kept order in church, pun- 

• with brim turned up, worn by the beadle, ished petty offences, and performed other 



minor duties. 
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" Please to bring the child in quick out of the air there," 
whispered the beadle, holding open the inner door of the 
church. 

Little Paul might have asked with Hamlet,* "Into my 
grave ? " so chill and earthy was the place. The tall shrouded 
pulpit and reading desk; the dreary empty pews stretching 
away under the galleries, and empty benches mounting to 
the roof and lost in the shadow of the great grim organ; the 
dusty matting and cold stone slabs; and the damp corner by 
the bell-rope, where the black tressels used for funerals were 
stored away; the strange, unusual, uncomfortable smell, and 
the cadaverous' light were all in. unison." It was a cold and 
dismal scene. 

"There's a wedding just on, sir," said the beadle, "but 
it'll be over directly, if you walk into the westry * here." 

Before he turned again to lead the way, he gave Mr. Dom-^ 
bey a bow and a half smile of recognition, importing that he 
(the beadle) remembered to have had the pleasure of attend- 
ing on him when he buried his wife, and hoped he had en- 
joyed himself since. 

The very wedding looked dismal as they passed in front of 
the altar. In the vestry the fire was smoking, and an over- 
aged and over- worked and under-paid attorney's clerk, " mak- 
ing a search," was running his forefinger down the pages of an 
immense register gorged with burials. Over the fire-place was 
a ground-plan of the vaults underneath the church; and Mr. 
Chick, skimming the literary portion of it aloud, by way of 
enlivening the company, read the reference to Mrs. Dombey's 
tomb in full, before he could stop himself. 

After another cold interval, a wheezy* little pew-opener 
afflicted with an asthma summoned them to the font. Here 

1 in Shakespeare's play of Hamlet. parts of England the letter v is pronounced 

« pale; ghastly. ' harmony. as w by uneducated persons. 

* vestry, a room adjoining a church, in * breathing, as persons suffering from 

which varioas articles required in the ser- asthma do; with difficulty and with a sound 

vices are kept. In London and some other that may be heard. 
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they waited some little time while the marriage party enrolled 
themselves. 

Presently the clerk (the only cheerful-looking object there, 
and he was an undertaker) came up with a jug of warm water, 
and said something, as he poured it into the font, about tak- 
ing the chill off; which millions of gallons boiling hot could 
not have done for the occasion. Then the clergyman, an 
amiable and mild-looking young curate,* but obviously afraid 
of the baby, appeared like the principal character in a ghost- 
story, *' a tall figure all in white ; " at sight of whom Paul rent 
the air with his cries, and never left off again till he was 
taken out black in the face.. 

Even when that event had happened, to the great relief of 
everybody, he was heard under the portico, during the rest 
of the ceremony, now fainter, now louder, now hushed, now 
bursting forth again with an irrepressible sense of his wrongs. 

Mr. Dombey remained as impassive and gentlemanly as ever, 
and perhaps assisted in making it so cold, that the young 
curate smoked at the mouth as he read. 

It might have been well for Mr. Dombey, if he had thought 
of his own dignity a little less, and had thought of the great 
origin and purpose of the ceremony in which he took so 
formal and so stiff a part a little more. 

When it was all over, he again gave his arm to Miss Tox, 
and conducted her to the vestry, where he informed the cler- 
gyman how much pleasure it would have given him to have 
solicited the honor of his company at dinner, but for the unfor- 
tunate state of his household affairs. The register signed, and 
the fees paid, and the pew-opener remembered,' and the beadle 
gratified," and the sexton not forgotten, they got into the car- 
riage again, and drove home in the same bleak fellowship. 

On their arrival. Miss Tox produced a mug ' for her godson, 
and Mr. Chick a knife and fork and spoon in a case. Mr. 

i a rector or pastor^s assistant in an Epis- ' by a gift of money from Mr. Dom- 
copal chnrch. bey. * as a gift 
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Dombey also produced a bracelet for Miss Tox, and on the 
receipt of this token Miss Tox was tenderly affected. 

" Mr. John," said Mr. Dombey, " will you take the bottom 
of the table, if you please ? What have you got there, Mr. 
John?" 

"I have got a cold fillet of veal here, sir," replied Mr. 
Chick, rubbing his numbed hands hard together. " What 
have you got there, sir ? " 

" This," returned Mr. Dombey, " is some cold preparation 
of calf's head, I think. I see cold fowls — ham — patties — 
salad — lobster. Miss Tox will do me the honor of taking 
some wine? Champagne to Miss Tox." 

The wine was so bitter cold that it forced a little scream 
from Miss Tox, which she had great difficulty in turning into 
a "Hem!" The veal had come from such an airy pantry 
that the first taste of it had struck a sensation as of cold lead 
to Mr. Chick's extremities. Mr. Dombey alone remained 
unmoved. He might have been hung up for sale at a Kussian 
fair as a specimen of a frozen gentleman. 

"Well, sir," said Mr. Chick, making a desperate plunge, 
after a long silence, and filling a glass of sherry, " I shall 
drink this, if you'll allow me, sir, to little Paul." 

" Bless him! " murmured Miss Tox. 

" Dear little Dombey! " murmured Mrs. Chick. 

"Mr. John," said Mr. Dombey, with severe gravity, "my 
son would feel and express himself obliged to you, I have no 
doubt, if he could appreciate the favor you have done him. 
He will prove in time to come, I trust, equal to any responsi- 
bility that the obliging disposition of his relations and friends 
in private, or the nature of our position in public, may impose 
upon him." 

Mr. Dombey had issued orders for the attendance of Kich- 
ards, who now entered courtesying, but without the baby, 
Paul being asleep after the fatigues of the morning. Mr. 
Dombey addressed her in the following words: 
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" During the six months or so, Kichards, which have seen 
you an inmate of this house, you have done your duty. Desir- 
ing to connect some little service to you with this occasion, 
I considered how I could best effect that object, and having 
the power of nominating a child on the foundation * of an 
ancient establishment, called the Charitable Grinders, where 
not only is a wholesome education bestowed upon the scholars, 
but where a dress and badge is likewise provided for them, I 
have nominated your eldest son to an existing vacancy, and 
he has this day, I am informed, assumed the habit. ^ The 
number of her son, I believe," said Mr. Dombey, turning to 
his sister and speaking of the child as if he were a hackney- 
coach, " is one hundred and forty-seven. Louisa, you can tell 
her." 

" One hundred and forty-seven," said Mrs. Chick. " The 
dress, Richards, is a nice, warm, blue baize tailed coat xnd 
cap, turned up with orange-colored binding; red worsted 
stockings; and very strong leather small-clothes. One might 
wear the articles one's-self," said Mrs. Chick, with enthusi- 
asm, "and be grateful." 

" I am sure I am very much obliged, sir," returned Richards 
faintly, " and take it very kind that you should remember my 
little ones." 

" I am very glad to see you have so much feeling, Richards," 
said Miss Tox. 

"It makes one almost hope — it really does," said Mrs. 
Chick, who prided herself on taking trustful views of human 
nature, " that there may yet be some faint spark of gratitude 
and right feeling in the world." 

Richards deferred to these compliments by courtesying and 
murmuring her thanks; and she gradually approached the 
door and was heartily relieved to escape by it. 

At length Mrs. Chick and Miss Tox both rose and said it 
was really time to go. Mr. Dombey receiving this announce- 

i a donation forming a fund for the support of a charitable institution. > dresa. 
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ment with perfect equanimity, they took leave of that gentle- 
man, and presently departed under the protection of Mr. 
Chick. 

Eichards, though she had little Paul on her lap, could not 
forget her own first-bom. She spoke in the nursery of his 
** blessed legs " and was troubled by his spectre * in uniform. 

"I don't know what I wouldn't give," said Polly, "to 
see the poor little dear before he gets used to 'em." 

"Why, then, I tell you what, Mrs. Eichards," retorted 
Nipper, who had been admitted to her confidence, "see him 
and make your mind easy, and me and Miss Floy will go 
along with you to-morrow morning, if you like, for we may as 
well walk there as up and down a street, and better, too." 

Polly rejected the idea at first, but by little and little she 
began to entertain it. At length, arguing that there could 
be no great harm in calling for a moment at the door, she 
yielded to the Nipper proposition. 

The matter being settled thus, little Paul began to cry most 
piteously, as if he had a foreboding that no good would come 
of it. , 

" What's the matter with the child ? " asked Susan. 

" He's cold, I think," said Polly, walking with him to and 
fro, and hushing him. 

It was a bleak autumnal afternoon indeed ; and as she walked, 
and hushed, and, glancing through the 'dreary windows, 
pressed the little fellow closer to her breast, the withered leaves 
came showering down. 

CHAPTEE V. 

RICHARDS LOSES HER SITUATION. 

Polly was beset by so many misgivings in the morning, that 
but for the incessant promptings of her black-eyed companion, 
she would have abandoned all thoughts of the expedition, 

> ghoit ; yiflion ; his appearance as she thoaght of it. 
8 
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and petitioned for l^ve to see number one hundred and forty- 
seven under the awful shadow of Mr. Dombey's roof. But 
Susan, who was personally disposed in favor of the excursion, 
and could not abide to disappoint herself, threw so many doubts 
in the way of this second thought that almost as soon as Mr. 
Dombey's stately back was turned, and that gentleman was 
pursuing his daily road toward the city, his unconscious son 
was on his way to Staggs's Gardens. 

Staggs's Gardens was situated in a suburb known by the 
name of Camden Town. It was a little row of houses, with 
little squalid patches of ground before them, fenced off with 
old doors, barrel staves, scraps of tarpaulin, and dead bushes; 
with bottomless tin kettles and exhausted iron fenders, thrust 
into the gaps. Here, the Staggs's Gardeners trained scarlet 
beans, kept fowls and rabbits, erected rotten summer-houses, 
dried clothes, and smoked pipes. 

To this unhallowed spot the very name of which had hitherto 
been carefully concealed from Mr. Dombey by his sister, was 
little Paul now borne by Fate and Richards. 

" That's my house, Susan," said Polly, pointing it out. 

" Is it, indeed, Mrs. Richards ? " said Susan. 

" And there's my sister Jemima at the door, I do declare! " 
cried Polly, " with my own sweet, precious baby in her arms! " 

The sight added such an extensive pair of wings to Polly's 
impatience, that she set off down to the Gardens at a run, and 
bouncing on Jemima, changed babies with her in a twinkling, 
to the utter astonishment of that young damsel, on whom the 
heir of the Dombeys seemed to have fallen from the clouds. 

"Oh, do come in and sit down a minute, Susan, please," 
said Polly. " This is my sister Jemima, this is. Jemima, I 
don't know what I should ever do with myself, if it wasn't 
for Susan Nipper; I shouldn't be here now but for her." 

"Oh, do sit down. Miss Nipper, if you please," quoth 
Jemima. 

Susan took the extreme corner of a chair, with a stately aspect. 
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"I never was so glad to see anybody in all my life; now 
really I never was. Miss Nipper," said Jemima. 

Susan took a little more of the chair, and smiled graciously. 

"Do untie your bonnet-strings, and make yourself at 
home. Miss Nipper, please," entreated Jemima. "I am 
afraid it's a poorer place than you're used to; but you'll make 
allowances, I'm sure." 

"But Where's my pretty boy?" said Polly. "My poor 
fellow! I came all this way to see him in his new clothes." 

" Ah, what a pity ! " cried Jemima. " He'll break his heart 
when he hears his mother has been here. He's at school, 
Polly." 

"Gone already!" 

" Yes. He went for the first time yesterday, for fear he 
should lose any learning. But it's half -holiday, Polly; if you 
could only stop till he comes home — you and Miss Nipper." 

"And how does he look, Jemima, bless him?" faltered 
Polly. 

" Well, really, he don't look so bad as you'd suppose," re- 
turned Jemima. 

"Ah!" said Polly, with emotion, "I know his legs must 
be too short." 

"His legs is short," returned Jemima, "especially 
behind; but they'll get longer, Polly, every day." 

After some delay, occasioned by a pretty long interview 
above stairs, on pecuniary subjects,^ between Polly and 
Jemima, an interchange of babies was again effected — for Polly 
had all this time retained her own child, and Jemima little 
Paul — and the visitors took leave. 

But first the young Toodles, victims of a pious fraud, were 
deluded into repairing in a body into a chandler's shop in 
the neighborhood, for the ostensible' purpose of spending 
a penny ; and when the coast was quite clear, Polly fled, 
Jemima calling after her that if they could only go round 

1 money matteni. * apparent ; declared. 
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toward the City Eoad on their way back, they would be sure 
to meet little Biler coming from school. 

" Do you think that we might make time to go a little round 
in that direction, Susan?" inquired Polly, when they halted 
to take breath. 

" Why not, Mrs. Kichards? " returned Susan. 

'^It's getting on toward our dinner time, you know," said 
Polly. 

But lunch had rendered her companion more than indif- 
ferent to this grave consideration, so she allowed no weight to 
it, and they resolved to go "a little round." 

Now, it happened that poor Biler's life had been, since yes- 
terday morning, rendered weary by the costume of the Chari- 
table Grinders. He had been stoned in the streets. He had 
been overthrown into gutters, bespattered with mud, violently 
flattened against posts. Entire strangers to his person had 
lifted his yellow cap off his head and cast it to the winds. 
That very morning he had received a black eye on his way to 
the. Grinders' establishment, and had been punished for it by 
the master. 

Thus it fell out that Biler, on his way home, sought un- 
frequented paths, and slunk along by narrow passages and 
back streets, to avoid his tormentors. Being compelled to 
emerge into the main road, his ill fortune brought him at last 
where a small party of boys, headed by a ferocious young 
butcher, were lying in wait for any means of pleasurable excite- 
ment that might happen. These, finding a Charitable 
Grinder in the midst of them — unaccountably delivered 
over, as it were, into their hands — set up a general yell and 
rushed upon him. 

But it so fell out, likewise, that at the same time Polly, 
looking hopelessly along the road before her, after a good 
hour's walk, had said it was no use going any further, when 
suddenly she saw this sight. She no sooner saw it than, 
uttering a hasty exclamation, and giving Master Dombey to 
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the black-eyed, she started to the rescue of her unhappy little 
son. 

Surprises, like misfortunes, rarely come alone. The aston- 
ished Susan Nipper and her two young charges were rescued 
by the bystanders from under the very wheels of a passing 
carriage before they knew what had happened; and at that 
moment (it was market day) a thundering alarm of "Mad 
bull" was raised. 

With a wild confusion before her of people running up and 
down, and shouting, and wheels running over them, and boys 
fighting, and mad bulls coming up, and the nurse in the midst 
of all these dangers being torn to pieces, Florence screamed 
and ran. She ran till she was exhausted, urging Susan to do 
the same; and then, stopping and wringing her hands as she 
remembered they had left the other nurse behind, found, with 
a sensation of terror not to be described, that she was quite 
alone. 

"Susan! Susan!" cried Florence, clapping her hands in 
alarm. " Oh, where are they ! where are they! " 

"Where are they?" said an old woman, coming hobbling 
across as fast as she could from the opposite side of the way. 
" Why did you run away from 'em ? " 

" I was frightened," answered Florence. " I didn't know 
what I did. I thought they were with me. Where are they ? " 

The old woman took her by the wrist, and said, " I'll show 
you." 

She was a very ugly old woman, with red rims round her 
eyes, and a mouth that mumbled and chattered of itself when 
she was not speaking. She was miserably dressed, and carried 
some skins over her arm. She seemed to have followed Flor- 
ence some little way at all events, for she had lost her breath; 
and this made her uglier still, as she stood trying to regain 
it, working her shrivelled yellow face and throat into all sorts 
of contortions. 

Florence was afraid of her, and looked, hesitating, up the 
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street, of which she had almost reached the bottom. It was 
a solitary place — more a back road than a street — and there 
was no one in it but herself and the old woman. 

"You needn't be frightened now," said the old woman, 
still holding her tight. " Come along with me." 

" I — I don't know you. What's your name ? " asked Flor- 
ence. 

"Mrs. Brown," said the old woman. "Good Mrs. 
Brown." 

They had not gone far, but had gone by some very uncom- 
fortable places, such as brick-fields and tile-yards, when the 
old woman turned down, a dirty lane, where the mud lay in 
deep black ruts in the middle of the road. She stopped before 
a shabby little house, as closely shut up as a house that was full 
of cracks and crevices could be. Opening the door with a key 
she took out of her bonnet, she pushed the child before her 
into a back room, where there was a great heap of rags of 
different colors lying on the floor; a heap of bones, and a heap 
of sifted dust or cinders; but there was no furniture at all, 
and the walls and ceiling were quite black. 

The child became so terrified that she was stricken speech- 
less, and looked as though about to swoon. 

"I want that pretty frock," said Good Mrs. Brown, "and 
that little bonnet, and a petticoat or two, and anything else 
you can spare. Come! Take 'em off." 

Florence obeyed, as fast as her trembling hands would 
allow; keeping, all the while, a frightened eye on Mrs. Brown. 
When she had divested herself of all the articles of apparel 
mentioned by that lady, Mrs. B. examined them at leisure, 
and seemed tolerably well satisfied with their quality and value. 

"Humph!" she said, running her eyes over the child's 
slight figure, " I don't see anything else — except the shoes. I 
must have the shoes." 

Poor little Florence took them off with equal alacrity, only 
too glad to have any more means of conciliation about her. 
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The old woman then produced some wretched substitutes from 
the bottom of the heap of rags, which she turned up for that 
purpose; together with a girl's cloak, quite worn out and 
very old; and the crushed remains of a bonnet that had prob- 
ably been picked up from some ditch or dunghill. In this 
dainty raiment she instructed Florence to dress herself; and 
as such preparation seemed a prelude to her release, the 
child complied with increased readiness, if possible. 

In hurriedly putting on the bonnet, if that may be called a 
bonnet which was more like a pad to carry loads on, she 
caught it in her hair, which grew luxuriantly, and could not 
immediately disentangle it. Good Mrs. Brown whipped out 
a large pair of scissors, and fell into an unaccountable state of 
excitement. 

"I beg your pardon. I don't know what I have done," 
panted Florence ; " I couldn't help it." 

"Couldn't!" cried Mrs. Brown. "How do you expect I 
can help it?" 

Florence was so relieved to find that it was only her hair 
and not her head which Mrs. Brown coveted, that she offered 
no resistance or entreaty, and merely raised her mild eyes 
toward the face of that good soul. 

" If I hadn't once had a gal of my own — beyond seas now 
— that was proud of her hair," said Mrs. Brown, "I'd have 
had every lock of it. She's far away, she's far away! " 

Mrs. Brown's cry was full of passionate grief, and thrilled 
to the heart of Florence. It had its part, perhaps, in saving 
her curls, for Mrs. Brown, after hovering about her with the 
scissors for some moments, resumed her seat on the bones, and 
smoked a very short black pipe, mowing and mumbling all 
the time, as if she were eating the stem. 

When the pipe was smoked out, she gave the child a rabbit- 
skin to carry, that she might appear the more like her ordi- 
nary companion, and told her that she was now going to lead 
her to a public street whence she could inquire her way to her 
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friends. But she cautioned her, with threats of vengeance in 
case of disobedience, not to talk to strangers, nor to repair to 
her own home (which may have been too near for Mrs. 
Brown's convenience), but to her father's office in the city; 
also to wait at the street corner where she would be left, 
until the clock struck three. 

Mrs. Brown, issuing forth, conducted her changed and 
ragged little friend through narrow streets and lanes and 
alleys, which emerged, after a long time, upon a stable yard, 
with a gateway at the end, whence the roar of a great thor- 
oughfare made itself audible. Pointing out this gateway, and 
informing Florence that when the clocks struck three she was 
to go to the left, Mrs. Brown told her she knew what to do, 
and bade her go and do it, remembering that she was 
watched. 

With a lighter heart, but still sore afraid, Florence felt her- 
self released, and tripped off to the corner, and remained there 
looking at the bustle in the street, and more and more bewil- 
dered by it. 

At last the steeples rang out three o'clock; there was one 
close by, so she couldn't be mistaken; and she hurried off, 
as fast as she could in her slipshod shoes, holding the rabbit- 
skin tight in her hand. 

All she knew of her father's offices was that they belonged 
to Dombey and Son, and that that was a great power belong- 
ing to the city. So she could only ask the way to Dombey 
and Son's in the city. But by dint of asking her way to the 
city, after a while, and dropping the rest of her inquiry, she 
really did advance, by slow degrees, toward the heart of that 
great region which is governed by the terrible Lord Mayor. 

It was full two hours later in the afternoon than when she 
had started on this strange adventure, when, escaping from 
the clash and clamor of a narrow street full of carts and 
wagons, she peeped into a kind of wharf or landing-place upon 
the river side, where there were a great many packages, casks. 
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and boxes, strewn about; a large pair of wooden scales; and 
a little wooden house on wheels, outside of which, looking at 
the neighboring masts and boats, a stout man stood whistling, 
with his pen behind his ear, and his hands in his pockets, as if 
his day's work were nearly done. 

"Now, then," said this man, happening to turn round, 
" we haven't got anything for you, little girl. Be off ! " 

" I don't want anything, thank you," was the timid answer, 
" except to know the way to Dombey and Son's." 

" Why, what can you want with Dombey and Son's? " 

" To know the way there, if you please." 

" Joe! " he called to another man — a laborer, " where'sthat 
young spark of Dombey's who's been watching the shipment 
of them goods?" 

"Just gone, by the t'other gate," said Joe. 

" Call him back a minute." 

Joe ran up an archway, bawling as he went, and very soon 
returned with a blithe-looking boy. 

^* You're Dombey's jockey, ain't you ? " said the first man. 

" I'm in Dombey's house, Mr. Clark," returned the boy. 

"Look'ye here, then," said Mr. Clark. 

Obedient to the indication of Mr. Clark's hand, the boy 
approached toward Florence, wondering, as well he might, 
what he had to do with her. But she, who had heard what 
passed, and who, besides the relief of so suddenly considering 
herself safe at her journey's end, felt re-assured beyond all 
measure by his lively, youthful face and manner, ran eagerly 
up to him, leaving one of the slipshod shoes upon the ground, 
and caught his hand in both of hers. 

" I am lost, if you please! " said Florence. 

" Lost! " cried the boy. 

" Yes, I was lost this morning, a long way from here— and I 
have had my clothes taken away since — and I am not dressed 
in my own now — and my name is Florence Dombey, my 
little brother's only sister — and, oh dear, dear, take care of 
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me, if you please!" sobbed Florence, giving full vent to 
the childisK feelings she had so long suppressed, and bursting 
into tears. At the same time her miserable bonnet falling 
off, her hair came tumbling down about her face, moving 
to speechless admiration and commiseration young Walter, 
nephew of Solomon Gills, Ships' Instrument-maker in general. 

"Don't cry. Miss Dombey," said Walter, in a transport 
of enthusjasm. " What a wonderful thing for me that I am 
here. You are as safe now as if you were guarded by a whole 
boat's crew of picked men from a man-of-war. Oh, don't 
cry." 

" I won't cry any more," said Florence. " I am only cry- 
ing for joy." 

So Walter led off Florence, looking very happy; and they 
went arm in arm along the streets, perfectly indifferent to any 
astonishment that their appearance might or did excite by the 
way. 

** Have we far to go ? " asked Florence at last. 

"Ah! By-the-by," said Walter, "let me see; where are 
we ? But the offices are shut up now. Suppose I take you to 
my uncle's ? Won't that be best ? " 

"I think so," answered Florence. " Don't you ? " 

"Miss Dombey," said Walter, "we'll go to my uncle's as 
quick as we can." 

After a minute's pause, during which he had been looking 
down upon the gentle, patient little face moving on at his 
side, he proposed to carry Florence to his uncle's in his arms. 
Florence, though very tired, laughingly declined the pro- 
posal, lest he should let her fall; and as Walter went on to cite * 
various precedents," from shipwrecks and other accidents, 
where younger boys than he had rescued and carried off older 
girls than Florence, they were still in full conversation about 
it when they arrived at the instrument-maker's door. 

"Holloa, Uncle Sol!" cried Walter, bursting into the 

1 mention. ' previoas cases ; examples. 
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shop, and speaking incoherently and out of breath. *' Here's 
a wonderful adventure! Here's Mr. Dombey's daughter lost 
in the streets, and robbed of her clothes by an old witch of a 
woman — found by me — brought home to our parlor to rest — 
look here! " 

" Good Heaven! " said Uncle Sol, starting back against his 
favorite compass-case. " It can't be! Well, I " 

" No, nor anybody else," said Walter, anticipating the rest. 
"Nobody would, nobody could, you know. Here! just help 
me lift the little sofa near the fire, will you. Uncle Sol — take 
care of the plates — cut some dinner for her, will you uncle — 
throw those shoes under the grate. Miss Florence, put your 
feet on the fender to dry — how damp they are — here's an 
adventure, uncle, eh?" 

''Here, wait a minute, uncle," he continued, catching up 
a candle, "till I run up-stairs and get another jacket on, 
and then I'll be off." 

Walter was not very long in mounting to his lofty garret and 
descending from it, but in the meantime Florence, overcome 
by fatigue, had sunk into a doze before the fire. 

"That's capital!" he whispered, giving Solomon such a 
hug that it squeezed a new expression into his face. "Now 
I'm off. I'll just take a crust of bread with me, for I'm very 
hungry — and-— don't wake her. Uncle Sol." 

Walter proceeded toward Mr. Dombey's house at a pace sel- 
dom achieved by a hack horse from the stand. Arriving at 
his journey's end, he leaped out, and breathlessly announcing 
his errand to the servant, followed him straight into the 
library, where there was a great confusion of tongues, and 
where Mr. Dombey, his sister and Miss Tox, Eichards and 
Nipper were all congregated together. 

" Ohl I beg your pardon, sir," said Walter, rushing up to 
him, "but I'm happy to say it's all right, sir. Miss Dom- 
bey's found! " 

The boy, with his open face and flowing hair and sparkling 
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eyes, panting with pleasure and excitement, was wonderfully 
opposed to Mr. Dombey, as he sat confronting him in his 
library chair. 

"I told you, Louisa, that she would certainly be found," 
said Mr. Dombey, looking slightly over his shoulder at that 
lady, who wept in company with Miss Tox. " Let the ser- 
yants know that no further steps are necessary. This boy who 
brings the information is young Gay from the office. How 
was my daughter found, sir? I know how she was lost." 
Here he looked majestically at Eichards. " But how was she 
found ? Who found her ? " 

"Why, I believe / found Miss Dombey, sir," said Walter 
modestly; "at least I don't know that I can claim the merit 
of having exactly found her, sir, but I was the fortunate in- 
strument of " 

" What do you mean, sir," interrupted Mr. Dombey, regard- 
ing the boy's evident pride and pleasure in his share of the 
transaction with dislike, "by not having exactly found my 
daughter, and by being a fortunate instrument ? Be plain, if 
you please." 

Walter rendered himself as explanatory as he could, in his 
breathless state, and stated why he had come alone. 

"You hear this, girl?" said Mr. Dombey sternly to the 
black-eyed. " Take what is necessary, and return immediately 
with this young man to fetch Miss Florence home. Gay, you 
will be rewarded to-morrow." 

" Oh, thank you, sir," said Walter. " You are very kind. 
I'm sure I was not thinking of any reward, sir." 

"You are a boy," said Mr. Dombey suddenly, and almost 
fiercely; "and what you think is of little consequence. 
You have done well, sir. Don't undo it." 

Mr. Dombey's glance followed Walter Gay with sharp dis- 
favor, as he left the room under the pilotage of Mrs. Chick ; and 
it may be that his mind's eye followed him with no greater 
relish as he rode back to his uncle's with Miss Susan Nipper. 
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There they found that Florence, much refreshed by sleep^ 
had dined, and greatly improved the acquaintance of Solo- 
mon Gills, with whom she was on terms of perfect confidence 
and ease. The black-eyed caught her in her arms without a 
word of contradiction or reproach, and made a very hysterical 
meeting of it. Then she dressed her, with great care, in 
proper clothes, and presently led her forth, as like a Dombey 
as her natural disqualifications admitted of her being made. 

"Good-night," said Florence, running up to Solomon. 
" You have been very good to me." 

Old Sol was quite delighted, and kissed her like her grand- 
father. 

" Good-night, Walter. Good-by," said Florence. 

" Good-by," said Walter, giving both his hands. 

In good time Mr. Dombey's mansion was gained again, and 
again there was a noise of tongues in the library. Again, too, 
the coach was ordered to wait — "for Mrs. Kichards," one of 
Susan's fellow-servants ominously * whispered, as she passed 
with Florence. 

The entrance of the lost child made a slight sensation, but 
not much. Mr. Dombey kissed her once upon the forehead, 
and cautioned her not to run away again, or wander anywhere 
with treacherous attendants. 

" Ah, Kichards! " said Mrs. Chick, with a sigh. " If it was 
my ungrateful case, and I had your reflections, Kichards, I 
should feel as if the Charitable Grinders' dress would blight 
my child, and the education choke him." 

"Louisa," said Mr. Dombey, "it is not necessary to 
prolong these observations. The woman is discharged and 
paid. You leave this house, Richards, for taking my son — my 
son," said Mr. Dombey, emphatically repeating these two 
words, "into haunts and into society which are not to be 
thought of without a shudder. As to the accident which 
befell Miss Florence, I think, Louisa, the other nurse, the 

1 the words whispered were an omen or sign that Mrs. Richards was to be discharged. 
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young person," here Miss Nipper sobbed aloud, "being so 
much younger, and influenced by Paul's nurse, may remain. 
Have the goodness to direct that this woman's coach is paid 
to — " Mr. Dombey stopped and winced — "to Staggs's 
Gardens." 

His son cried lustily that night, at all events. Sooth * to 
say, poor Paul had better reason for his tears than sons of that 
age often have, for he had lost his second mother — ^his first, 
so far as he knew — ^by a stroke as sudden as that natural 
affliction which had darkened the beginning of his life. 

CHAPTEE VI. 

PAUL MAKES THE ACQUAII^^TANCE OF MRS. PIPCHIK. 

Beneath the watching and attentive eyes of Time, Paul's 
slumbers gradually changed. More and more light broke in 
upon them; distincter and distincter dreams disturbed them; 
a crowd of objects and impressions swarmed about his rest; and 
so he passed from babyhood to childhood, and became a talk- 
ing, walking, wondering Dombey. 

On the downfall and banishment of Kichards, the nursery 
may be said to have been put into commission. The com- 
missioners were, of course, Mrs. Chick and Miss Tox, who 
devoted themselves to their duties with astonishing ardor. 

Yet, all this vigilance and care could not make little Paul a 
thriving boy. Naturally delicate, perhaps, he pined and wasted 
after the dismissal of his nurse, and, for a long time, seemed 
but to await his opportunity of gliding through their hands, 
and seeking his lost mother. This dangerous ground in his 
steeple-chase ' toward manhood passed, he still found it very 
•rough riding, and was grievously beset by all the obstacles in 
his course. Every tooth was a break-neck fence, and every 

1 truth. are in the path of the horses and mast be 

s the author pictures Paul's life as a jumped over, 
steeple-chase, in which various obstructions 
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pimple in the measles a stone wall to him. He was down in 
every fit of the whooping-cough, and rolled upon and crushed 
by a whole field of small diseases that came trooping on each 
other's heels to prevent his getting up again. 

The chill of Paul's christening had struck home, perhaps to 
some sensitive part of his nature, which could not recover 
itself in the cold shade of his father; but he was an unfortunate 
child from that day. Mrs. Wickam often said she never saw 
a dear so put upon. 

Mrs. Wickam was a waiter's wife — whose application for an 
engagement in Mr. Dombey's service had been favorably con- 
sidered, on account of the apparent impossibility of her 
having any followers, or any one to follow; and who had been 
engaged as his nurse. Mrs. Wickam was a meek woman, of 
a fair complexion, with her eyebrows always elevated and her 
head always drooping; who was always ready to pity herself, 
or to be pitied, or to pity anybody else. 

No touch of this quality ever reached the knowledge of Mr. 
Dombey. No one in the house — not even Mrs. Chick or Miss 
Tox — dared ever whisper to him that there had, on any one 
occasion, been the least reason for uneasiness in reference to 
little Paul. He had settled within himself that the child 
must necessarily pass through a certain routine of minor mala- 
dies,* and that the sooner he did so the better. 

Thus Paul grew to be nearly five years old. He was a pretty 
little fellow, though there was something wan and wistful in 
his small face that gave occasion to many significant shakes 
of Mrs. Wickam's head. He was childish and sportive enough 
at times, and not of a sullen disposition; but he had a strange, 
old-fashioned, thoughtful way, at other times, of sitting brood- 
ing in his miniature arm-chair, when he looked like one of 
those terrible little Beings in the Fairy tales, who, at a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred years of age, fantastically represent 
the children for whom they had been substituted. He would 

> minor maladies ; lesser diseases. 
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frequently be stricken with this mood up-stairs in the nursery, 
and would sometimes lapse into it suddenly, exclaiming that 
he was tii:^d, even while playing with Florence, or driving 
Miss Tox in a single harness. 

But at no time did he fall into it so surely as when, his 
little chair being carried down into his father's room, he sat 
there with him after dinner by the fire. They were the 
strangest pair at such a time that ever firelight shone upon. 
Mr. Dombey, so erect and solemn, gazing at the blaze; his 
little image, with an old, old face, peering into the red per- 
spective with the fixed and rapt attention of a sage. Mr. 
Dombey entertaining worldly schemes and plans; the little 
image entertaining Heaven knows what wild fancies, half- 
formed thoughts, and wandering speculations. 

On one of these occasions, when they had been both per- 
fectly quiet for a long time, and Mr. Dombey only knew 
that the child was awake by occasionally glancing at his eye, 
where the bright fire was sparkling like a jewel, little Paul 
broke silence thus: 

" Papa, what's money ? " 

The abrupt question had such immediate reference to the 
subject of Mr. Dombey's thoughts, that Mr. Dombey was 
quite disconcerted. 

" What is money, Paul ? " he answered. " Money ? " 

"Yes," said the child, laying his hands upon the elbows 
of his little chair, and turning the old face up toward Mr, 
Dombey's; " what is money ? " 

Mr. Dombey was in a difficulty. He would have liked to 
give him some explanation involving* the terms currency, 
bullion, rates of exchange, value of precious metals in the 
market, and so forth; but looking down at the little chair, 
and seeing what a long way down it was, he answered : " Gold 
and silver and copper. Guineas, shillings,, half -pence. You 
know what they are ? " 

1 incladiDg ; containing. 
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"Oh, yes, I know what they are," said Paul. "I don't 
mean that, papa. I mean what's money, after all ? " 

Heaven and earth ! how old his face was as he turned it up 
again toward his father's! 

" What is money, after all! " said Mr. Dombey, backing his 
chair a little, that he might the better gaze in amazement at 
the presumptuous atom * that propounded ' such an inquiry. 

"I mean, papa, what can it do?" returned Paul, folding 
his arms, and looking at the fire, and up at him, and at the 
fire, and up at him again. 

Mr. Dombey drew his chair back to its former place, and 
patted him on the head. "You'll know better by and by, 
my man," he said. "Money, Paul, can do anything." He 
took hold of the little hand, and beat it softly against one of 
his own, as he said so. 

But Paul got his hand free as soon as he could, and rub- 
bing it gently to and fro on the elbow of his chair, as if his wit 
were in the palm, and he were sharpening it, and looking at 
the fire again, as though the fire had been his adviser, re- 
peated after a short pause : 

" Anything, papa ? " 

" Yes. Anything — almost," said Mr. Dombey. 

"Anything means everything, don't it, papa?" asked his 
son. 

"It includes it; yes," said Mr. Dombey. 

"Why didn't money save me my mamma?" returned the 
child. " It isn't cruel, is it?" 

"Cruel!" said Mr. Dombey, settling his neckcloth, and 
seeming to resent the idea. "No. A good thing can't be 
cruel." 

" If it's a good thing, and can do anything," said the little 
fellow, thoughtfully, as he looked back at the fire, " I wonder 
why it didn't save me my mamma." 

1 the emallest possible particle of matter; used here to refer to the child who was so 
small. ^ proposed. 
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He didn't ask the question of his father this time. Per- 
haps he had seen^ with a child's quickness^ that it had already 
made his father uncomfortable. But he repeated the thought 
aloud, as if it were quite an old one to him, and had troubled 
him very much, and sat with his chin resting on his hand. 

Mr. Dombey haying recovered from his surprise, ex- 
pounded * to him how that money, though a very potent ' 
spirit, never to be disparaged ' on any account whatever, could 
not keep people alive whose time was come to die; and how 
that we must all die, unfortunately, even in the City, though 
we were \ever so rich. 

" It can't make me strong and quite well, either, papa, can 
it ? " asked Paul, after a short silence, rubbing his tiny hands. 

"Why, you are strong and quite well," returned Mr. 
Dombey. " Are you not ? " 

Oh! the age of the face that was turned up again, with an 
expression half of melancholy, half of slyness on it! 

" You are as strong and well as such little people usually 
are? Eh?" said Mr. Dombey. 

"Florence is older than I am, but I'm not as strong and 
well as Florence, I know," returned the child; " but I believe 
that when Florence was as little as me, she could play a great 
deal longer at a time without tiring herself. I am so tired 
sometimes," said little Paul, warming his hands, and looking 
in between the bars of the grate, as if some ghostly puppet- 
show were performing there, "and my bones ache so that I 
don't know wliat to do." 

"Ay! But that's at night," said Mr. Dombey, drawing 
his own chair closer to his son's, and laying his hand gently 
on his back; " little people should be tired at night, for then 
they sleep well." 

"Oh, it's not at night, papa," returned the child, "it's 
in the day; and I lie down in Florence's lap, and she sings to 
me. At night I dream about such curious things! " 

» explained. » powerful. * undervalued. 
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And he went on, warming his hands again, and thinking 
about them, like an old man or a young goblin. 

Mr. Dombey was so astonished, and so uncomfortable, and 
so perfectly at a loss how to pursue the conversation, that he 
could only sit looking at his son by the light of the fire, with 
his hand resting on his back, as if it were detained there by 
some magnetic attraction. Once he advanced his other hand, 
and turned the contemplative* face toward his own for a 
moment. But it sought the fire again as soon as he released 
it, and remained addressed toward the flickering blaze until 
the nurse appeared to summon him to bed. 

" I want Florence to come for me," said Paul. 

" Won't you come with your poor Nurse Wickam, Master 
Paul ? " inquired that attendant, with great pathos. 

** No, I won't," replied Paul, composing himself in his arm- 
chair again, like the master of the house. 

Mrs. Wickam withdrew, and presently Florence appeared 
in her stead. The child immediately started up with sudden 
readiness and animation, and raised toward his father, in 
bidding him good-night, a countenance so much brighter, so 
much younger, and so much more childlike altogether, that 
Mr. Dombey, while he felt greatly reassured by the change, 
was quite amazed at it. 

After they had left the room together, he thought he heard 
a soft voice singing; and remembering that Paul had said his 
sister sung to him, he had the curiosity to open the door and 
listen, and look after them. She was toiling up the great, 
wide, vacant staircase, with him in her arms; his head was 
lying on her shoulder, one of his arms thrown negligently 
round her neck. So they went toiling up, she singing all 
the way, and Paul sometimes crooning out a feeble accompani- 
ment. Mr. Dombey looked after them until they reached the 
top of the staircase — not without halting to rest by the way — 
and passed out of his sight; and then he still stood gazing 

1 thoughtful. 
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upwards, until the dull rays of the moon, glimmering in a 
melancholy manner through the dim skylight, sent him back 
to his own room. 

Mrs. Chick and Miss Tox were convoked in council at 
dinner next day; and when the cloth was removed, Mr. 
Dombey opened the proceedings by requiring to be informed, 
without any gloss or reservation, whether there was anything 
the matter with Paul, and what Mr. Pilkins said about him. 

"For the child is hardly," said Mr. Dombey, "as stout as 
I could wish." 

"With your usual happy discrimination,* my dear Paul," 
returned Mrs. Chick, "you have hit the point at once. Our 
darling is not altogether as stout as we could wish.' The fact 
is, that his mind is too much for him. His soul is a great 
deal too large for his frame. I am sure the way in which 
that dear child talks," said Mrs. Chick, shaking her head, 
"no one would believe. His expressions, Lucretia, only yes- 
terday upon the subject of funerals ! " 

"I am afraid," said Mr. Dombey, interrupting her testily, 
" that some of those persons up-stairs suggest improper sub- 
jects to the child. He was speaking to me last night about 
his — about his bones, ^^ said Mr. Dombey, laying a stress upon 
the word. " What on earth has anybody to do with the — with 
the — ^bones of my son ? He is not a living skeleton, I suppose. " 

"Very far from it," said Mrs. Chick, with unspeakable 
expression. 

"I hope so," returned her brother. "Funerals again! 
who talks to the child of funerals ? We are not undertakers 
or grave-diggers, I believe." 

"Very far from it," interposed Mrs. Chick, with the same 
profound expression as before. 

"Then who puts such things into his head?" said Mr. 
Dombey. "Eeally I was quite shocked last night. Who 
puts such things into his head, Louisa ? " 

» good judgment. 
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" My dear Paul," said Mrs. Chick, after a moment's silence, 
"it is of no use inquiring. I do not think, I will tell you 
candidly, that Wickam is a person of very cheerful spirit,, 
but she is exceedingly attentive and useful, and not at all 
presumptuous; indeed I never saw a more biddable woman. 
If the dear child is a little weakened by the last attack, and 
is not in quite such vigorous health as we could wish; and 
if he has some temporary weakness in his system, and does 
occasionally seem about to lose, for the moment, the use of 
his " 

Mrs. Chick was afraid to say limbs, after Mr. Dombey's 
recent objection to bones. 

'' I think the medical gentleman mentioned legs this morn- 
ing, my dear Louisa, did he not ? " said Miss Tox. 

"Why, of course he did, my love," retorted Mrs. Chick, 
mildly reproachful. " I say, if our dear Paul should lose, for 
the moment, the use of his legs, these are casualties common 
to many children at his time of life, and not to be prevented 
by any care or caution." 

"Surely you must know, Louisa," observed Mr. Dombey, 
"that I don't question your natural devotion to, and natural 
regard for, the future head of my house. Mr. Pilkins saw 
Paul this morning, I believe? " said Mr. Dombey. 

" Yes, he did," returned his sister. " Miss Tox and myself 
were present — Miss Tox and myself are always present. We 
make a point of it. Mr. Pilkins has seen him for some days 
past, and a very clever man I believe him to be. He says it iy 
nothing to speak of, which I can confirm, if that is any conso- 
lation; but he recommended, to-day, sea-air. Very wisely, 
Paul, I feel convinced." 

" Sea-air," repeated Mr. Dombey, looking at his sister. 

"There is nothing to be made uneasy by, in that," said 
Mrs. Chick. " I must say I think, with Miss Tox, that a short 
absence from this house, the air of Brighton,* and the bodily 

' a celebrated fmd fashionable sea- bathing place on the Boath coast of England. 
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and mental training of so judicious a person as Mrs. Pipchin 
for instant " 

"Who is Mrs. Pipchin, Louisa?" asked Mr. Dombey; 
aghast at this familiar introduction of a name he had never 
heard before. 

"Mrs. Pipchin, my dear Paul," returned his sister, "is 
an elderly lady — Miss Tox knows her whole history — who has 
for some time devoted all the energies of her mind, with the 
greatest success, to the study and treatment of infancy, and 
who has been extremely well connected. Her husband broke 
his heart in — how did you say her husband broke his heart, 
my dear? I forget the precise circumstances." 

" In pumping water out of the Peruvian mines," replied 
Miss Tox. 

" Not being a pumper himself, of course," said Mrs. Chick, 
glancing at her brother, "but having invested money in the 
speculation, which failed. I believe that Mrs. Pipchin 's man- 
agement of children is quite astonishing." 

"Perhaps I should say of Mrs. Pipchin, my dear sir," 
observed Miss Tox, with an ingenuous blush, having been so 
pointedly referred to, "that the encomium which has been 
passed upon her by your sweet sister is well merited; that many 
ladies and gentlemen, now grown up to be interesting mem- 
bers of society, have been indebted to her care. The humble 
individual who addresses you was once under her charge. I 
believe juvenile nobility itself is no stranger to her establish- 
ment." 

" Do I understand that this respectable matron keeps an 
establishment. Miss Tox?" inquired Mr. Dombey, conde- 
scendingly. 

" Why, I really don't know," rejoined that lady, " whether 
I am justified in calling it so. It is not a preparatory school 
by any means. Should I express my meaning," said Miss 
Tox, with peculiar sweetness, " if I designated it an infantine 
boarding-house of a very select description ? " 
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^'On an exceedingly limited and particular scale," sug- 
gested Mrs. Chick, with a glance at her brother. 

"Oh! Exclusion itself! " said Miss Tox. 

" Supposing we should decide, on to-morrow's inquiries, to 
send Paul down to Brighton to this lady, who would go with 
him?" inquired Mr. Dombey, after some reflection. 

"I don't think you could send the child anywhere at pres- 
ent without Florence, my dear Paul," returned his sister, 
hesitating. * ' He's very young, you know, and has his fancies. " 

Mr. Dombey turned his head away, and going slowly to the 
bookcase, and unlocking it, brought back a book to read. 

" Anybody else, Louisa ? " he said, without looking up, and 
turning over the leaves. 

" Wickam, of course. Wickam would be quite sufficient, 1 
should say," returned his sister. " Paul being in such hands 
as Mrs. Pipchin's, you could hardly send anybody who would 
be a further check upon her. You would go down yourself 
once a week at least, of course." 

'^Of course," said Mr. Dombey, and sat looking at one 
page for an hour afterward without reading one word. 

Mrs. Pipchin was a marvelous, ill-favored, ill-conditioned old 
lady, of a stooping figure, with a mottled face like bad marble, 
a hook nose, and a hard gray eye, that looked as if it might have 
been hammered at on an anvil without sustaining any injury. 
She was generally spoken of as "a great manager" of chil- 
dren; and the secret of her management was, to give them 
everything that they didn't like, and nothing that they did — 
which was found to sweeten their dispositions very much. 

The castle of this ogress * and child-queller was in a steep 
by-street at Brighton, where the soil was more than usually 
chalky, flinty, and sterile, and the houses were more than 
usually brittle and thin. In the winter time the air couldn't 
be got out of the castle, and in the summer time it couldn't 
be got in. There was such a continual reverberation of wind 

> ogre, a giant of fairy tales who lived in a castle, and devoured haman beings. 
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in it, that it sounded like a great shell, which the inhabitants 
were obliged to hold to their ears night and day, whether they 
liked it or no. It was not naturally a fresh-smelling house; 
and in the window of the front parlor, which was never opened, 
Mrs. Pipchin kept a collection of plants in pots, which im- 
parted an earthy flavor of their own to the establishment. 
These plants were of a kind peculiarly adapted to the em- 
bowerment of Mrs. Pipchin. There were half-a-dozen speci- 
mens of the cactus, writhing round bits of lath, like hairy 
serpents; another specimen shooting out broad claws, like a 
green lobster; several creeping vegetables, possessed of sticky 
and adhesive leaves; and one uncomfortable flower-pot hanging 
to the ceiling, which appeared to have boiled over, and tickling 
people underneath with its long green ends, reminded them of 
spiders — in which Mrs. Pipchin 's dwelling was uncommonly 
prolific. 

Within three days after Mrs. Chick's first allusion to her, 
this excellent old lady had the satisfaction of anticipating * a 
handsome addition to her current receipts, from the pocket of 
Mr. Dombey, and of receiving Florence and her little brother 
Paul as inmates of the castle. 

Mrs. Chick and Miss Tox, who had brought them down on 
the previous night (which they all passed at a hotel), had 
just driven away from the door, on their journey home again, 
and Mrs. Pipchin, with her back to the fire, stood reviewing 
the newcomers like an old soldier. Mrs. Pipchin's middle- 
aged niece, her good-natured and devoted slave, but possess- 
ing a gaunt and iron-bound aspect, and much afflicted wit^ 
boils on her nose, was divesting Master Bitherstone of the 
clean collar he had worn on parade. Miss Pankey, the only 
other little boarder at present, had that moment been walked 
off to the castle dungeon (an empty apartment at the back, 
devoted to correctional purposes), for having sniffed thrice in 
the presence of visitors. 

> looking forward to. 
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" Well, sir," said Mrs. Pipchin to Paul, ^* how do you think 
you shall like me ? " 

" I don't think I shall like you at all," replied Paul. "I 
want to go away. . This isn't my house." 

"No. It's mine," retorted Mrs. Pipchin. 

" It's a very nasty one," said Paul. 

" There's a worse place in it than this, though," said Mrs. 
Pipchin, " where we shut up our bad boys." 

"Has he ever been in it?" asked Paul, pointing out 
Master Bitherstone. 

Mrs. Pipchin nodded assent; and Paul had enough to do 
for the rest of that day in surveying Master Bitherstone from 
head to foot, and watching all the workings of his counte- 
nance with the interest attaching to a boy of mysterious and 
terrible experiences. 

At one o'clock there was a dinner, chiefly of the farina- 
ceous * and vegetable kind, when Miss Pankey (a mild little 
blue-eyed morsel of a child, who was shampoo'd every morn- 
ing, and seemed in danger of being rubbed away altogether), 
was led in from captivity by the ogress herself, and instructed 
that nobody who sniffed before visitors ever went to Heaven. 
When this great truth had been thoroughly impressed upon 
her, she was regaled' with rice, and subsequently repeated 
the form of grace' established in the castle, in which there 
was a special clause, thanking Mrs. Pipchin for a good dinner. 
Mrs. Pipchin's niece, Berinthia, took cold pork. Mrs. Pip- 
chin, whose constitution required warm nourishment, made a 
special repast* of mutton-chops, which were brought in hot 
and hot, between two plates, and smelt very nice. 

As it rained after dinner, and they couldn't go out walking 
on the beach, and Mrs. Pipchin's constitution required rest 
after chops, they went away with Berry (otherwise Berinthia) 
to the dungeon, an empty room looking out upon a chalk 

* made of meal or flonr. ' prayer before or after meals, 

a fed royally. * a meal. 
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wall and a water-butt, and made ghastly by a ragged fireplace 
without any stove in it. Enlivened by company, however, 
this was the best place, after all; for Berry played with them 
there, and seemed to enjoy a game at romps as much as 
they did, until, Mrs. Pipchin knocking angrily at the wall, 
they left off, and Berry told them stories in a whisper until 
twilight. 

For tea there was plenty of milk and water, and bread and 
butter, with a little black tea-pot for Mrs. Pipchin and Berry, 
and buttered toast unlimited for Mrs. Pipchin, which was 
brought in hot and hot, like the chops. 

After tea. Berry brought out a little work-box, and fell 
to working busily; while Mrs. Pipchin, having put on her 
spectacles and opened a great volume bound in green baize, 
began to nod. And whenever Mrs. Pipchin caught herself 
falling forward into the fire, and woke up, she filliped * Master 
Bitherstone on the nose for nodding too. 

At last it was the children's bedtime, and after prayers they 
went to bed. As little Miss Pankey was afraid of sleeping 
alone in the dark, Mrs. Pipchin always made a point of driv- 
ing her up-stairs herself, like a sheep; and ifc was cheerful to 
hear Miss Pankey moaning long afterwards, and Mrs. Pipchin 
now and then going in to shake her. 

The breakfast next morning was like the tea over night, 
except that Mrs. Pipchin took her roll instead of toast, and 
seemed a little more irate " when it was over. Master Bither- 
stone read aloud to the rest a pedigree " from Genesis. That 
done. Miss Pankey was borne away to be shampoo'd; and 
Master Bitherstone to have something else done to him with 
salt water, from which he always returned very blue and 
dejected. Paul and Florence went out in the meantime on the 
beach with Wickam — who was constantly in tears— and at 
about noon Mrs. Pipchin presided over some Early Eeadings. 

J fillip, to strike with the nail of the fin- » angry, 
ger snapped from the thumb. • record of family descent. 
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It being a part of Mrs. Pipchin's system not to encourage a 
child's mind to develop and expand itself like a young flower, 
but to open it by force like an oyster, the moral of these lessons 
was usually of a violent character; the hero — a naughty boy — 
seldom being finished off by anything less than a lion or a 
bear. 

Such was life at Mrs. Pipchin's. On Saturday Mr. Dombey 
came down, and Florence and Paul would go to his hotel and 
have tea. They passed the whole of Sunday with him, and gen- 
erally rode out before dinner. Sunday evening was the most 
melancholy evening in the week, for Mrs. Pipchin always 
made a point of being particularly cross on Sunday nights. 
Miss Pankey was generally brought back from an aunt's in 
deep distress; and Master Bitherstone, whose relatives were 
all in India, and who was required to sit, between the services, 
in an erect position, with his head against the parlor wall, 
neither moving hand nor foot, suffered so acutely in his young 
spirits that he once asked Florence, on a Sunday night, if she 
could give him any idea of the way to Bengal.' 

But it was generally said that Mrs. Pipchin was a woman of 
system with children, and no doubt she was. Certainly the 
wild ones went home tame enough, after sojourning for a 
few months beneath her hospitable roof. 

At this exemplary old lady Paul would sit staring in his 
little arm-chair by the fire for any length of time. He never 
seemed to know what weariness was when he was looking 
fixedly at Mrs. Pipchin. There he would sit, looking at her, 
and warming his hands, and looking at her, until he some- 
times quite confounded Mrs. Pipchin, ogress as she was. 
Once she asked him, when they were alone, what he was 
thinking about. 

*' You," said Paul, without the least reserve. 

"And what were you thinking about me?" asked Mrs. 
Pipchin. 

1 northeastern section of India, of which Calcutta is capital. 
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" I'm thinking how old you must be," said Paul. 

" You mustn't say such things as that, young gentleman," 
returned the dame. " That'll never do." 

"Why not?" asked Paul. 

"Because it's not polite," said Mrs. Pipchin, snappishly. 

"Not polite?" said Paul. 

"No." 

"It's not polite," said Paul, innocently, "to eat all the 
mutton-chops and toast, Wickam says." 

" Wickam," retorted Mrs. Pipchin, coloring, "is a wicked, 
impudent, bold-faced hussy." 

" What's that ? " inquired Paul. 

" Never you mind, sir," retorted Mrs. Pipchin. " Remem- 
ber the story of the little boy that was gored to death by a 
mad bull for asking questions." 

" If the bull was mad," said Paul, " how did he know that 
the boy had asked questions ? Nobody can go and whisper 
secrets to a mad bull. I don't believe that story." 

"You don't believe it, sir?" repeated Mrs. Pipchin, 
amazed. 

"No," said Paul. 

"Not if it should happen to have been a tame bull, you 
little infidel ? " said Mrs. Pipchin. 

As Paul had not considered the subject in that light, and had 
founded his conclusions on the alleged lunacy of the bull, he 
allowed himself to be put down for the present. But he sat 
turning it over in his mind, with such an obvious intention of 
fixing Mrs. Pipchin presently, that even that hardy old lady 
deemed it prudent to retreat until he should have forgotten 
the subject. 

From that time Mrs. Pipchin appeared to have some- 
thing of the same odd kind of attraction toward Paul as Paul 
had toward her. She would make him move his chair to her 
side of the fire, instead of sitting opposite; and there he 
would remain in a nook between Mrs. Pipchin and the fender. 
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studying every line and wrinkle of her countenance, and peer- 
ing at the hard gray eye, until Mrs. Pipchin was sometimes 
fain to shut it on pretense of dozing. 

Mrs. Pipchin had an old black cat, who generially lay coiled 
upon the centre foot of the fender, purring, and winking at 
the fire until the contracted pupils of his eyes were like two 
notes of admiration. The cat, and Paul, and Mrs. Pipchin, 
were constantly to be found in their usual places after dark ; 
and Paul, eschewing* the companionship of Master Bither- 
stone, went on studying Mrs. Pipchin, and the (?at, and the 
fire, night after night, as if they were a book of necromancy * 
in three volumes. 

As Paul was no stronger than he had been on his first 
arrival, though he looked much healthier in the face, a little 
carriage was got for him, in which he could lie at his ease, with 
an alphabet and other elementary works of reference, and 
be wheeled down to the seaside. Consistent in his odd tastes, 
the child set aside a ruddy-faced lad who was proposed as the 
drawer of this carriage, and selected, instead, his grandfather — 
a weazen, old, crab-faced man, in a suit of battered oilskin, 
who had got tough and stringy from long pickling in salt 
water, and who smelt like a weedy sea-beach when the tide is 
out. 

With this notable attendant to pull him along, and Florence 
always walking by his side, and Wickam bringing up the 
rear, he went down to the margin of the ocean every day, 
and there he would sit or lie in his carriage for hours together, 
never so distresssed as by the company of children — Florence 
alone excepted, always. 

" Go away, if you please," he would say to any child who 
came to bear him company. " Thank you, but I don't want 
you." 

Some small voice, near his ear, would ask him how he 
was, perhaps. 

» Bhunniug ; avoiding. « art of magic. 
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"I am very well, I thank you," he would answer. "But 
you had better go and play, if you please." 

Then he would turn his head, and watch the child away, 
and say to Florence, " We don't want any others, do we ? Kiss 
me, Floy." 

He had even a dislike, at such times, to the company of 
Wickam, and was well pleased when she strolled away, as she 
generally did, to pick up shells and acquaintances. His 
favorite spot was quite a lonely one, far away from most loung- 
ers; and with Florence sitting by his side at work, or reading 
to him, or talking to him, and the wind blowing on his face, 
and the water coming up among the wheels of his bed, he 
wanted nothing more. 

" Floy," he said, one day, " where's India, where that boy's 
friends live ? " 

" Oh, it's a long, long distance off," said Florence, raising 
her eyes from her work. 

" Weeks off ? " asked Paul. 

" Yes, dear. Many weeks' journey, night and day." 

" If you were in India, Floy," said Paul, after being silent 
for a minute, " I should — what is that mamma did ? I forget." 

" Loved me! " answered Florence. 

"No, no. Don't I love you now, Floy? What is it? — 
Died. If you were in India, I should die, Floy." 

She hurriedly put her work aside, and laid her head down 
on his pillow, caressing him. And so would she, she said, if 
he were there. He would be better soon. 

"Oh! I am a great deal better now! " he answered. "I 
don't mean that. I mean that I should die of being so sorry 
and so lonely, Floy! " 

Another time, in the same place, he fell asleep, and slept 
quietly for a long time. Awaking suddenly, he listened, 
started up, and sat listening. 

Florence asked him what he thought he heard. 

" I want to know what it says," he answered, looking stead- 
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ily in her face. ^' The sea, Floy, what is it that it keeps on 
saying?" 

She told him that it was only the noise of the rolling waves. 

^' Yes, yes," he said. "But I know that they are always 
saying something. Always the same thing. What place is 
over there ? " He rose up, looking eagerly at the horizon. 

She told him that there was another country opposite, but 
he said he didn't mean that; he meant farther away — farther 
away ! 

Very often afterwards, in the midst of their talk, he would 
break off, to try to understand what it was that the waves 
were always saying; and would rise up in his couch to look 
toward that invisible region, far away. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE WOODEN MIDSHIPMAN GETS INTO TROUBLE. 

Walter, so far from forgetting or losing sight of his 
acquaintance with Florence, only remembered it better and 
better. As to its adventurous beginning, and all those little 
circumstances which gave it a distinctive character, he took 
them into account, more as a pleasant story very agreeable to 
his imagination, than as a part of any matter of fact with 
which he was concerned. Sometimes he thought what a grand 
thing it would have been for him to have been going to sea on 
the day after that first meeting, and to have gone, and to have 
done wonders there, and to have stopped away a long time, 
and to have come back an admiral, or at least a captain, and 
have married Florence in spite of Mr. Dombey's teeth, cravat, 
and watch chain, and borne her away to the blue shores of 
somewhere or other triumphantly. But these flights of fancy 
seldom burnished the brass plate of Dombey and Son's offices 
into a tablet of golden hope, or shed a brilliant lustre on their 
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dirty sky-lights; and when the captain and Uncle Sol talked 
about Eichard Whittington and masters' daughters/ Walter 
felt that he understood his true position at Dombey and Son's 
much better than they did. 

So it was that he went on doing what he had to do from day 
to day, in a cheerful, painstaking, merry spirit. Such was his 
condition at the Pipchin period, when he looked a little older 
than of yore, but not much; and was the same light-footed, 
light-hearted, light-headed lad as when he charged into the 
parlor at the head of Uncle Sol and the imaginary boarders. 

^' Uncle Sol," said Walter, "I don't think you're well. 
Yoa haven't eaten any breakfast. I shall bring a doctor to 
you, if you go on like this." 

" He can't give me what I want, my boy," said Uncle Sol. 
" At least, he is in good practice if he can." 

' ' What is it, uncle ? Customers ? ' ' 

"Ay," returned Solomon with a sigh. "Customers 
would do." 

" Confound it, uncle! " said Walter, putting down his break- 
fast cup with a clatter, and striking his hand on the table: 
"When I see the people going up and down the street in 
shoals all day, and passing and repassing the shop every minute 
by scores, I feel half tempted to rush out, collar somebody, 
bring him in, and mahe him buy fifty pounds' worth of instru- 
ments for ready money. But, Uncle Sol, don't be cast down. 
Don't be out of spirits. When orders do come, they'll come 
in such a crowd, you won't be able to execute 'em." 

"I shall be past executing 'em, whenever they come, my 
boy," returned Solomon Gills. "They'll never come to this 
shop again till I am out of it." 

"I say, uncle! You mustn't really, you know!" urged 
Walter. "Don't!" 

' referring to the well-known story in apprentice to a merchant, and later suc- 

which Richard Whittington is represented ceeded so well in business that he married 

as a poor country boy who went to London, his master's daughter and was made Lord 

where, after many hardships, he became Mayor of the city. 
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Old Sol endeavored to assume a cheery lopk, and smiled 
across the little table at him as pleasantly as he could. 

^* There's nothing more than usual the matter, is there, 
uncle?" said Walter, leaning his elbows on the tea-tray, and 
bending over, to speak the more confidentially and kindly. 
" Be open with me, uncle, if there is, and tell me all about 
it." 

" No, no, no," returned old Sol. " More than usual ? No, 
no. What should there be the matter more than usual ? " 

Walter answered with an incredulous shake of his head. 
** That's what I wfint to know," he said, "and you ask me! 
I'll tell you what, uncle, when I see you like this, I am quite 
sorry that I live with you." 

Solomon Gills persisted that there was nothing the matter, 
and maintained it so resolutely that his nephew had no resource 
but to make a very indifferent imitation of believing him. 

" All I can say is. Uncle Sol, that if there is " 

"But there isn't," said Solomon. 

"Very well," said Walter. "Then I've no more to say; 
and that's lucky, for my time's up for going to business. I 
shall look in by-and-by, wheu I'm out, to see how you get on, 
uncle. And mind, uncle ! I'll never believe you again, if I 
find out that you have been deceiving me! " 

There lived in those days round the comer — in Bishopsgate 
Street — one Brogley, who kept a shop where every description 
of second-hand furniture was exhibited in the most uncom- 
fortable aspect. Dozens of chairs hooked on to washing- 
stands, which with difficulty poised themselves on the should- 
ers of side-boards, which in their turn stood upon the wrong 
side of dining-tables, with their legs upward on the tops of 
other dining-tables, were among its most reasonable arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. Brogley himself was a moist-eyed, pink-complexioned, 
crisp-haired man, of a bulky figure and an easy temper. He 
had looked in at Solomon's shop sometimes, to ask a question 
5 
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about articles in Solomon's way of business; and Walter knew 
him sufficiently to give him good day when they met in the 
street; but, as that was the extent of the broker's acquaintance 
with Solomon Gills also, Walter was not a little surprised when 
he came back in the course of the forenoon, agreeably to his 
promise, to find Mr. Brogley sitting in the back parlor with 
bis hands in his pockets, and his hat hanging up behind the 
door. 

" Well, Uncle Sol !" said Walter. The mild man was sitting 
ruefully on the opposite side of the table, with his spectacles 
over his eyes, for a wonder, instead of on his forehead. 
" How are you now ? " 

Solomon shook his head, and waved one hand toward the 
broker, as introducing him. 

"Is there anything the matter?" asked Walter, with a 
catching in his breath. 

" No, no. There's nothing the matter," said Mr. Brogley. 
" Don't let it put you out of the way." 

Walter looked from the broker to his uncle in mute amaze- 
ment. 

" The fact is," said Mr. Brogley, ** there's a little payment 
on a bond debt — three hundred and seventy odd, overdue; and 
I'm in possession." 

" In possession! " cried Walter, looking round at the shop. 

"Ah!" said Mr. Brogley in confidential assent, and nod- 
ding his head as if he would urge the advisability of their all 
being comfortable together. "It's an execution.* That's 
what it is. Don't let it put you out of the way. I come 
myself because of keeping it quiet and sociable. You know 
me. It's quite private." 

" Uncle Sol! " faltered Walter. 

" Wally, my boy," returned his uncle, "it's the first time. 
Such a calamity never happened to me before. I'm an old man 
to begin." ^ 

* an order of court giving an officer of the law power to eelze a person's goods for debt. 
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Pushing up his spectacles again, he covered his face with 
his hand, and sobbed aloud, and his tears fell down upon his 
coffee-colored waistcoat. 

"Uncle Soli Pray! Oh, don't!' exclaimed Walter, who 
felt a thrill of terror in seeing thq old man weep. " For God's 
sake, don't do that. Mr. Brogley, what shall I do? " 

" /should recommend you looking up a friend or so," said 
Mr. Brogley, "and talking it over." 

" To be sure! " cried Walter, catching at anything. " Cer- 
tainly! Thankee. Captain Cuttle's the man, uncle. Wait 
till I run to Captain Cuttle. Keep your eye upon my uncle, 
will you, Mr. Brogley, and make him as comfortable as you 
can while I am gone? Don't despair, Uncle Sol. Try and 
keep a good heart, there's a dear fellow! " 

Saying this with great fervor, and disregarding the old 
man's broken remonstrances, Walter dashed out of the shop 
again as hard as he could go; and having hurried round to 
the ofl&ce to excuse himself on the plea of his uncle's sudden 
illness, set off, full speed, for Captain Cuttle's residence. 

When Walter knocked at the door, and the captain instantly 
poked his head out of one of his little front windows, and 
hailed him, with the hard glazed hat already on it, and the 
shirt collar like a sail, and the wide suit of blue all standing 
as usual, Walter was as fully persuaded that he was always in 
that state as if the captain had been a bird, and those had 
been his feathers. 

The captain was dining (in his hat) off cold loin of mutton, 
porter, and some smoking hot potatoes, which he had cooked 
himself, and took out of a little saucepan before tlie fire as he 
wanted them. He unscrewed his hook at dinner-time, and 
screwed a knife into its wooden socket instead, with which he 
had already begun to peel one of these potatoes for Walter. 
His rooms were very small, and strongly impregnated with 
tobacco, but snug enough ; everything being stowed away as if 
tliere were an earthquake regularly every half hour. 
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" How's Gills? " inquired the captain. 

Waltet, who had by this time recovered his breath, looked 
at his questioner for a moment, said, " Oh, Captain Cuttle! " 
and burst into tears. 

No words can describe the captain's consternation * at this 
sight. He dropped the potato and the fork — ^and would have 
dropped the knife too if he could — and sat gazing at the boy, 
as if he expected to hear next moment that a gulf had opened 
in the city, which had swallowed up his old friend, coffee- 
colored suit, buttons, chronometer, spectacles, and all. 

But when Walter told him what was really the matter. Cap- 
tain Cuttle, after a moment's reflection, started up into full 
activity. He emptied out of a little tin canister, on the top 
shelf of the cupboard, his whole stock of ready money 
(amounting to thirteen pounds and half a crown), which he 
transferred to one of the pockets of his square blue coat; 
further enriched that repository with the contents of his plate 
chest, consisting of two withered tea-spoons and a pair of 
knock-kneed sugar-tongs; pulled up his immense double-caped 
silver watch from the depths in which it reposed, to assure 
himself that that valuable was sound and whole; re-attached 
the hook to his right wrist; and seizing the stick covered over 
with knobs, bade Walter come along. 

** Uncle much hove down, Wal'r?'^ inquired the captain, 
as they were walking on. 

" I am afraid so. If you had seen him this morning, you 
would never have forgotten it." 

" Walk fast, Wal'r, my lad," returned the captain, mending 
his pace; " and walk the same all the days of your life. Over- 
haul the catechism for that advice, and keep it! " 

They interchanged no other word until they arrived at Old 
Sol's door, where the unfortunate Wooden Midshipman, with 
his instrument at his eye, seemed to be surveying the whole 
horizon in search of some friend to help him out of his difficulty. 

» excessive wonder or surprise. 
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''Gills/' said the captain, hurrying into the back parlor, 
and taking him by the hand quite tenderly, *'lay your head 
well to the wind, and we'll fight through it. All you've got 
to do," said the captain, with the solemnity of a man who 
was delivering himself of one of the most precious practical 
tenets ever discovered by human wisdom, *' is to lay your head 
well to the wind, and we'll fight through it! " 

Old Sol returned the pressure of his hand, and thanked 
him. 

" Gills," said Captain Cuttle, '^ what's the bearings of this 
business ? Who's the creditor ? " 

"Hush!" returned the old man. "Come away. Don't 
speak before Wally. It's a matter of security for Wally's 
father — an old bond. I've paid a good deal of it, Ned, but 
the times are so bad with me that I can't do more just now. 
I've foreseen it, but I couldn't help it. Not a word before 
Wally, for all the world." 

Captain Cuttle walked up and down the shop for some time, 
cogitating profoundly, and bringing his bushy black eyebrows 
to bear so heavily on his nose, like clouds settling on a moun- 
tain, that Walter was afraid to offer any interruption to the 
current of his reflections. Mr. Brogley, who was averse to 
being any constraint upon the party, and who had an ingen- 
ious cast of mind, went, softly whistling, among the stock. 

" Wal'r! " said the captain at last. " I've got it." 

" Have you. Captain Cuttle? " cried Walter with great ani- 
mation. 

" Come this way, my lad," said the captain. " The stock's 
one security. I'm another. Your governor's the man to 
advance the money." 

"Mr. Dombey!" faltered Walter. 

The captain nodded gravely. "Look at him," he said. 
" Look at Gills. If they was to sell off these things now, 
he'd die of it. You know he would. We mustn't leave a 
stone unturned — and there's a stone for you." 
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'' A stone! — Mr. Dombey ! " faltered Walter. 

"You run round to the office, first of all, and see if he's 
there," said Captain Cuttle, clapping him on the back. 
"Quick!" 

Walter felt he must not dispute the command — a glance at 
his uncle would have determined him if he had felt otherwise 
— and disappeared to execute it. He soon returned, out of 
breath, to say that Mr. Dombey was not there. It was Satur- 
day, and he had gone to Brighton. 

" I tell you what, Wal'r! " said the captain, who seemed to 
have prepared himself for this contingency in his absence. 
"We'll go to Brighton. I'll back you, my boy. I'll back 
you, Wal'r. We'll go to Brighton by the afternoon's coach." 

If the application must be made to Mr. Dombey at all, 
which was awfui to think of, Walter felt that he would rather 
prefer it alone and unassisted than backed by the personal 
influence of Captain Cuttle, to which he hardly thought Mr. 
Dombey would attach much weight. But as the captain 
appeared to be of quite another opinion, and was bent upon 
it, and as his friendship was too zealous and serious to be 
trifled with by one so much younger than himself, he for- 
bore to hint the least objection. Cuttle, therefore, taking a 
hurried leave of Solomon Gills, bore Walter off to the coach- 
oflice without a minute's delay, and repeatedly assured him, 
on the road, that he would stick by him to the last. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

PAUL BEGINS TO BE DOMBEY AIS^D SOK. 

Ok the day after (being Sunday), as Mr. Dombey, Mrs. 
Chick, and Miss Tox were sitting at breakfast, Florence came 
running in, her face suffused with a bright color, and her eyes 
sparkling joyfully, and cried; 

"Papa! Papa! Here's Walter! and he won't come in." 
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*'Wbo?" cried Mr. Dombey. "What does she mean? 
What is this?" 

"Walter, papa," said Florence timidly, sensible of having 
approached the presence with too much familiarity. " Who 
found me when I was lost." 

" Does she mean young Gay, Louisa? " inquired Mr. Dom- 
bey, knitting his brows. " Really, this child's manners have 
become very boisterous. She cannot mean young Gay, I think. 
See what it is, will you ? " 

Mrs. Chick hurried into the passage, and returned with the 
information that it was young Gay, accompanied by a very 
strange-looking person; and that young Gay said he would not 
take the liberty of coming in, hearing Mr. Dombey was at 
breakfast, but would wait until Mr. Dombey should signify 
that he might approach. 

" Tell the boy to come in now," said Mr. Dombey. " Now, 
Gay, what is the matter ? Who sent you down here ? Was 
there nobody else to come ? " 

"I beg your pardon, sir," returned Walter. "I have not 
been sent. I have been so bold as to come on my own account, 
which I hope you'll pardon when I mention the cause." 

But Mr. Dombey, without attending to what he said, was 
looking impatiently on either side of him (as if he were a 
pillar in his way), at some object behind. 

"What's that?" said Mr. Dombey. "Who is that? I 
think you have made some mistake in the door, sir." 

"Oh, I'm very sorry to intrude with any one, sir," cried 
Walter hastily ; " but this is-^this is Captain Cuttle, sir." 

"Wal'r, my lad," observed the captain in a deep voice: 
"standby!" 

At the same time the captain, coming a little further in, 
brought out his wide suit of blue, his conspicuous shirt collar, 
and his knobby nose in full relief, and stood bowing to Mr. 
Dombey, and waving his hook politely to the ladies. 

Mr. Dombey regarded this phenomenon with amazement 
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and indignation. Little Paul, who had come in after Flor- 
ence, backed toward Miss Tox as the captain waved his hook, 
and stood on the defensive. 

" Now, Gay," said Mr. Dombey, " what have you got to say 
tome?" 

"I am afraid, sir," began Walter, trembling, and looking 
down at the ground, " that I take a very great liberty in coming 
— indeed, I am sure I do. I should hardly have had the courage 
to ask to see you, sir, even after coming down, I am afraid, if 
I had not overtaken Miss Dombey, and " 

" Well? " said Mr. Dombey, following his eyes as he glanced 
at the attentive Florence, and frowning unconsciously as she 
encouraged him with a smile. " Go on, if you please." 

" It is entirely a private and personal matter that has brought 
me here, sir," continued Walter, faltering, "and Captain 
Cuttle " 

"Here!" interposed the captain, as an assurance that he 
was at hand, and might be relied upon. 

" — Who is a very old friend of my poor uncle's, and a most 
excellent man, sir," pursued Walter, raising his eyes with a 
look of entreaty in the captain's behalf, " was so good as to 
offer to come with me, which I could hardly refuse." 

"No, no, no," observed the captain complacently. "Of 
course not. No call for refusing. Go on, Wal'r." 

"And therefore, sir," said Walter, venturing to meet Mr. 
Dombey's eye, and proceeding with better courage in the very 
desperation of the case, now that there was no avoiding it, 
" therefore I have come with him, sir, to say that my poor old 
uncle is in very great affliction and distress. That through 
the gmdual loss of his business, and not being able to make a 
payment, the apprehension of which has weighed very heavily 
upon his mind months and months, as indeed I know, sir, he 
has an execation in his house, and is in danger of losing all 
he has, and breaking his heart. And that if you would, in 
your kindness, and in your old knowledge of him as a respect- 
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able man, do anything to help him out of his difficulty, sir, 
we never could thank you enough for it." 

Walter's eyes filled with tears as he spoke, and so did those 
of Florence. Her father saw them glistening, though he 
appeared to look at Walter only. 

*'It is a very large sum, sir," said Walter. "More than 
three hundred pounds. My uncle is quite beaten down by his 
misfortune, it lies so heavy on him, and is quite unable to do 
anything for his own relief. He doesn't even know, yet, that I 
have come to speak to you. You would wish me to say, sir," 
added Walter after a moment's hesitation, " exactly what it is 
I want. I really don't know, sir. There is my uncle's stock, 
on which I believe I may say confidently there are no other 
demands, and there is Captain Cuttle, who would wish to be 
security too. I — I hardly like to mention," said Walter, 
"such earnings as mine; but if you would allow them — 
accumulate — payment — advance — uncle — frugal, honorable old 
man." Walter trailed off through these broken sentences into 
silence, and stood with downcast head before his employer. 

Considering this a favorable moment for the display of the 
valuables. Captain Cuttle advanced to the table; and clearing a 
space among the breakfast cups at Mr. Dombey's elbow, pro- 
duced the silver watch, the ready money, the tea-spoons, and 
the sugar-tongs; and piling them up into a heap that they 
might look as precious as possible, delivered himself of these 
words : 

" Half a loaf's better than no bread, and the same remark 
holds good with crumbs. There's a few. Annuity of one 
hundred pound prannum* also ready to be made over. If 
there is a man chock-full of science in the world, its old Sol 
Gills. If there is a lad of promise — one flowing," added the 
captain, in one of his happy quotations, "with milk and 
honey— it's his nevy! " 

The captain then withdrew to his former place, where he 

1 the Captain^s pronunciation of per anmtm (per year). 
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stood arranging his scattered locks with the air of a man who 
had given the finishing touch to a difficult performance. 

When Walter ceased to speak, Mr. Dombey's eyes were 
attracted to little Paul, who, seeing his sister hanging down 
her head and silently weeping in her commiseration for the 
distress she had heard described, went over to her, and tried 
to comfort her, looking at Walter and his father, as he did so, 
with a very expressive face. After the momentary distraction 
of Captain Cuttle's address, which he regarded with lofty 
indifference, Mr. Dombey again turned his eyes upon his son, 
and sat steadily regarding the child for some moments in 
silence. 

** What was this debt contracted for ? " asked Mr. Dombey 
at length. '' Who is the creditor ? " 

" He don't know," replied the Captain, putting his hand on 
Walter's shoulder. " I do. It came of helping a man that's 
dead now, and that's cost my friend Gills many a hundred 
pound already. More particulars in private, if agreeable." 

*' People who have enough to do to hold their own way," 
said Mr. Dombey, unobservant of the captain's mysterious signs 
behind Walter, and still looking at his son, " had better be 
content with their own obligations and difficulties, and not 
increase them by engaging for other men. It is an act of dis- 
honesty and presumption too," said Mr. Dombey sternly; 
^* great presumption; for the wealthy could do no more. Paul, 
come here!" 

The child obeyed, and Mr. Dombey took him on his knee. 

"If you had money now " said Mr. Dombey. "Look 

at me!" 

Paul, whose eyes had wandered to his sister and to Walter, 
looked his father in the face. 

"If you had money now," said Mr. Dombey, "as much 
money as young Gay has talked about, what would you do ? " 

" Give it to his old uncle," returned Paul. 

"Lend it to his old uncle, eh?" retorted Mr. Dombey. 
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Well ! When you are old enough, you know, you will share 
my money, and we shall use it together." 

" Dombey and Son," interrupted Paul, who had been tutored 
early in the phrase. 

" Dombey and Son," repeated his father. " Would you like 
to begin to be Dombey and Son now, and lend this money to 
young Gay's lincle ? " 

^*0h! if you please, papa!" said Paul; "and so would 
Florence." 

" Girls," said Mr. Dombey, " have nothing to do with Dom- 
bey and Son. Would you like it ? " 

"Yes, papa, yes! " 

" Then you shall do it," returned his father. "And you 
see, Paul," he added, droppitig his voice, "how powerful, 
money is, and how anxious people are to get it. Young Gay 
comes all this way to beg for money, and you, who are so grand 
and great, having got it, are going to let him have it as a great 
favor and obligation." 

Paul turned up the old face for a moment, in which there 
was a sharp understanding of the reference conveyed in these 
words; but it was a young and childish face immediately after- 
ward, when he slipped down from his father's knees,, and ran 
to tell Florence not to cry any more, for he was going to let 
young Gay have the money. 

Mr. Dombey then turned to a side-table, and wrote a note 
and sealed it. During the interval Paul and Florence whis- 
pered to Walter, and Captain Cuttle beamed on the three, 
with such aspiring and presumptuous thoughts as Mr. Dom- 
bey never could have believed in. The note being finished, 
Mr. Dombey turned round to his former place, and held it out 
to Walter. 

" Give that," he said, " the first thing to-morrow morning, 
to the manager. He will immediately take care that one of 
my people releases your uncle from his present position, by 
paying the amount at issue; and that such arrangements are 
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made for its repayment as may be consistent with your uncle's 
circumstances. You will consider that this is done for you 
by Master Paul." 

Walter, in the emotion of holding in his hand the means of 
releasing his good uncle from his trouble, would have endeav- 
ored to express something of his gratitude and joy. But Mr. 
Dombey stopped him short. 

"You will consider that it is done," he repeated, "by 
Master Paul. I have explained that to him, and he under- 
stands it. I wish no more to be said." 

As he motioned toward the door, Walter could only bow his 
head, and retire. Miss Tox, seeing that the captain appeared 
about to do the sam^, interposed. 

" My dear sir," she said, addressing Mr. Dombey, " I think 
you have overlooked something. Pardon me, Mr. Dombey, I 
think, in the nobility of your character, you have omitted a 
matter of detail." 

" Indeed, Miss Tox! " said Mr. Dombey. 

"The gentleman with the Instrument," pursued Miss 

Tox, glancing at Captain Cuttle, "has left upon the table, at 
your elbow " 

"Good Heaven!" said Mr. Dombey, sweeping the Cap- 
tain's property from him, as if it were so much crumb indeed. 
" Take these things away. I am obliged to you. Miss Tox. 
Have the goodness to take these things away, sir! " 

Captain Cuttle felt he had no alternative but to comply. But 
he was so much struck by the magnanimity * of Mr. Dombey, 
in refusing treasures lying heaped up to his hand, that when 
he had deposited the tea-spoons and sugar-tongs in one pocket, 
and the ready money in another, and had lowered the great 
watch down slowly into its proper vault, he could not refrain 
from seizing that gentleman's right hand in his own solitary 
left, and while he held it open with his powerful fingers, bring- 
ing the hook down upon its palm in a transport of admiration. 

> greatnesB of mind ; generosity. 
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At this touch of warm feeling and cold iron, Mr. Dombey 
shivered all over. 

Captain Cattle then kissed his hook to the ladies several 
times with great elegance and gallantry; and, having taken a 
particular leave of Paul and Florence, accompanied Walter out 
of the room. 

CHAPTER TX. 

PAUL AT DR. BLIMBER^S. 

" Berry^s very fond of you, ain't she? " Paul once asked 
Mrs. Pipchin when they were sitting by the fire with the cat. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Pipchin. 

"Why?" asked Paul. 

" Why! " returned the old lady. " How can you ask such 
things, sir! Why are you fond of your sister Florence ? " 

" Because she's very good," said Paul. " There's nobody 
like Florence." 

"Well!" retorted Mrs. Pipchin, shortly, "and there's 
nobody like me, I suppose." 

" Ain't there really, though ? " asked Paul, leaning forward 
in his chair, and looking at her very hard. 

"No," said the old lady. 

"I am glad of that," observed Paul, rubbing his hands 
thoughtfully. " That's a very good thing." 

Mrs. Pipchin didn't dare to ask him why, lest she should 
receive some perfectly annihilating * answer. But as a com- 
pensation to her wounded feelings, she harassed Master Bither- 
stone to that extent until bedtime that he began that very 
night to make arrangements for an overland return to India, 
by secreting ' from his supper a quarter of a round of bread and 
a fragment of moist Dutch cheese as the beginning of a stock 
of provision to support him on the voyage. 

* crashing ; literally, reducing to nothing. ' removing secretly. 
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Mrs. Pipchin had kept watch over little Paul and his sister 
for nearly twelve months. They had been home twice, but 
only for a few days, and had been constant in their weekly 
visits to Mr. Dombey at the hotel. By little and little Paul 
had grown stronger, and had become able to dispense with 
his carriage, though he still looked thin and delicate, and still 
remained the same old, quiet, dreamy child that he had been 
when first consigned to Mrs. Pipchin's care. One Satur- 
day afternoon, at dusk, great consternation was occasioned in 
the castle by the unlooked-for announcement of Mr. Dombey 
as a visitor to Mrs. Pipchin. The population of the parlor 
was immediately swept up-stairs as on the wings of a whirl- 
wind, and after much slamming of bedroom doors, and tram- 
pling overhead, and some knocking about of Master Bither- 
stone by Mrs. Pipchin, as a relief to the perturbation * of her 
spirits, the black garments of the worthy old lady darkened 
the audience-chamber where Mr. Dombey was contemplating 
the vacant arm-chair of his son and heir. 

" Mrs. Pipchin," said Mr. Dombey, " how do you do ? " 

"Thank you, sir," said Mrs. Pipchin, "I am pretty well 
considering." 

Mrs. Pipchin always used that from of words. It meant, 
considering her virtues, sacrifices, and so forth. 

"I can't expect, sir, to be very well," said Mrs. Pipchin, 
taking a chair, and fetching her breath; " but such health as 
I have, I am grateful for." 

Mr. Dombey inclined his head with the satisfied air of a 
patron who felt that this was the sort of thing for which he 
paid so much a quarter. After a moment's silence he went 
on to say: 

" Mrs. Pipchin, I have taken the liberty of calling to con- 
sult you in reference to my son. I have had it in my mind to 
do so for some time past, but have deferred it from time to 
time, in order that his health might be thoroughly re-estab- 

t disquiet. 
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lished. You have no misgivings on that subject, Mrs. Pip- 
chin?" 

"Brighton has proved very beneficial, sir," returned Mrs. 
Pipchin. " Very beneficial, indeed." 

"I purpose," said Mr. Dombey, " his remaining at Brigh- 
ton." 

Mrs. Pipchin rubbed her hands, and bent her gray eyes on 
the fire. 

" But," pursued Mr. Dombey, stretching out his forefinger, 
" but possibly that he should now make a change, and lead a 
different kind of life here. In short, Mrs. Pipchin, that is the 
object of my visit. My son is getting on, Mrs. Pipchin. 
Really he is getting on." 

There was something melancholy in the triumphant air 
with which Mr. Dombey said this. It showed how long 
Paul's childish life had been to him, and how his hopes were 
set upon a later stage of his existence. 

"Six years old," said Mr. Dombey, settling his neckcloth 
— perhaps to hide a smile that rather seemed to strike upon 
the surface of his face atid glance away, as finding no resting- 
place, than to play there for an instant. " Dear me, six will 
be changed to sixteen before we have time to look about us." 

"Ten years," croaked the unsympathetic Pipchin, with a 
frosty glistening of her hard gray eye, and a dreary shaking of 
her bent head, " is a long time." 

" It depends on circumstances," returned Mr. Dombey; " at 
all events, Mrs. Pipchin, my son is six years old, and there is 
no doubt, I fear, that in his studies he is behind many chil- 
dren of his age — or his youth," said Mr. Dombey, quickly 
answering what he mistrusted was a shrewd twinkle of the 
frosty eye, "his youth is a more appropriate expression. 
Now, Mrs. Pipchin, instead of being behind his peers,* my son 
ought to be before them ; far before them. There is an 
eminence ' ready for him to mount upon. There is nothing 

1 eqaalg. ' high position or station in life. 
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of chance or doubt in the course before my son. His way in 
life was clear and prepared^ and marked out before he existed. 
The education of such a young gentleman must not be delayed. 
It must not be left imperfect. It must be very steadily and 
seriously undertaken, Mrs. Pipchin." 

" Well, sir," said Mrs. Pipchin, '* I can say nothing to the 
contrary." 

"I was quite sure, Mrs. Pipchin," returned Mr. Dombey, 
approvingly, "that a person of your good sense could not 
and would not." 

" There is a great deal of nonsense — and worse — talked 
about young people not being pressed too hard at first, and 
being tempted on, and all the rest of it, sir," said Mrs. Pip- 
chin, impatiently rubbing her hooked nose. "It never was 
thought of in my time, and it has no business to be thought 
of now. My opinion is ' keep 'em at it.' " 

" My good madam," returned Mr. Dombey, "you have not 
acquired your reputation undeservedly; and I beg you to 
believe, Mrs. Pipchin, that I am more than satisfied with your 
excellent system of management, and shall have the greatest 
pleasure in commending it whenever my poor commendation 
can be oi any service. I have been thinking of Doctor Blim- 
ber's, Mrs. Pipchin." 

"My neighbor, sir," said Mrs. Pipchin. "I believe^ the 
Doctor's is an excellent establishment. I've heard that it's 
very strictly conducted, and there is nothing but learning on 
from morning to night." 

"And it's very expensive," added Mr. Dombey. 

"And it's very expensive, sir," returned Mrs. Pipchin, 
catching at the fact, as if in omitting that, she had omitted 
one of its leading merits. 

"I have had some communication with the Doctor, Mrs. 
Pipchin," said Mr. Dombey, hitching his chair anxiously a 
little nearer to the fire, " and he does not consider Paul at all 
too young for this purpose. He mentioned several instances 
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of boys in Greek at about the same age. If I have any little 
uneasiness in my own mind^ Mrs. Pipchin, on the subject of 
this change, it is not on that head. My son not having 
known a mother has gradually concentrated * much — too much 
— of his childish affection on his sister. Whether their separa- 
tion — " Mr. Dombey said no more, but sat silent. 

"Hoity-toity!" exclaimed Mrs. Pipchin, shaking out her 
black skirts, and plucking up all the ogress within her. *' If 
she don't like it, Mr. Dombey, she must be taught to lump it." 
The good lady apologized immediately afterward for using so 
common a figure of speech, but said (and truly) that that was 
the way she reasoned With 'em. 

Mr. Dombey waited until Mrs. Pipchin had done bridling 
and shaking her head. It was plain that he had given the 
subject anxious consideration, for he had formed a plan which 
he announced to the ogress, of sending Paul to the Doctor's as 
a weekly boarder for the first half year, during which time 
Florence would remain at the castle, that she might receive 
her brother there on Saturdays. This would wean him by 
degrees, Mr. Dombey said. 

Mr. Dombey finished the interview by expressing his hope 
that Mrs. Pipchin would still remain in office as general 
superintendent and overseer of his son, pending' his studies at 
Brighton; and having kissed Paul and shaken hands with 
Florence, he withdrew to his hotel and dinner, resolved that 
Paul, now that he was getting so old and well, should begin a 
vigorous course of education forthwith, to qualify him for the 
position in which he was to shine, and that Doctor Blimber 
should take him in hand immediately. 

Doctor Blimber's establishment was a great hothouse, in 
which there was a forcing apparatus incessantly at work. All 
the boys blew before 'their time. Mental green peas were pro- 
duced at Christmas, and intellectual asparagus all the year 
round. Every description of Greek and Latin vegetable was 

1 centered. • during. 
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got off the driest twigs of boys, under the frostiest circum- 
stances. 

The Doctor was a portly gentleman in a suit of black, with 
strings at his knees, and stockings below them. He had a 
bald head, highly polished; a deep voice; and a chin so very 
double, that it was a wonder how he ever managed to shave 
into the creases. He had likewise a pair of little eyes that 
were always half shut up, and a mouth that was always half 
expanded into a grin, as if he had, that moment, posed ' a 
boy, and were waiting to convict him from his own lips. 

The Doctor's was a mighty fine house, fronting the sea. Not 
a joyful style of house within, but quite the contrary. Sad- 
colored curtains, whose proportions were spare and lean, hid 
themselves despondently behind the windows. The tables and 
chairs were put away in rows, like figures in a sum; fires were 
rarely lighted in the rooms; there was no sound through all 
the house but the ticking of a great clock in the hall, which 
made itself audible in the very garrets; and sometimes a dull 
crying of young gentlemen at their lessons, like the murmur- 
ings of an assemblage of melancholy pigeons. 

Miss Blimber, too, although a slim and graceful maid, did 
no soft violence to the gravity of the house. There was no 
light nonsense about Miss Blimber. She kept her hair short 
and crisp, and wore spectacles. She was dry and sandy 
with working in the graves of deceased' languages. None 
of your live languages for Miss Blimber. They must be 
dead'' — stone dead — and then Miss Blimber dug them up like 
a ghoul.' 

Mrs. Blimber, her mamma, was not learned herself, but^he 
pretended to be, and that did quite as well. She said at 
evening parties, that if she could have known Cicero,* she 
thought she could have died contented. 

» puzzled. > {pron. gool) an imaginary evil being 

< dead languages are languages Buch as which was supposed to live on dead human 

Latin, which are no longer spoken or in com- bodies. 

mon use by the people of any country. * the greatest orator of ancient Rome. 
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As to Mr. Feeder, B.A./ Dr. Blimber's assistant, he was a 
kind of human barrel-organ, with a list of tunes at which he 
was continually working, over and over again, without any 
variation. He might have been fitted up with a change of 
barrels, perhaps, in early life, if his destiny had been favorable, 
but it had not been. 

Under the forcing system, a young gentleman usually took 
leave of his spirits in three weeks; he had all the cares of 
the world on his head in three months; he conceived bitter 
sentiments against his parents or guardians in four; and at the 
end of the first twelvemonth had arrived at the conclusion, 
from which he never afterwards departed, that all the fancies 
of the poets, and lessons of the sages, were a mere collection of 
words and grammar, and had no other meaning in the world. 

But he went on blow, blow, blowing, in the Doctor's hot- 
house, all the time; and the Doctor's glory and reputation were 
great when he took his wintry growth home to his relations 
and friends. 

Upon the Doctor's doorsteps one day Paul stood with a 
fluttering heart, and with his small right hand in his father's. 
His other hand was locked in that of Florence. How tight 
the tiny pressure of that one; and how loose and cold the 
other! 

Mrs. Pipchin hovered behind the victim, with her hooked 
beak, like a bird of ill-omen. She was out of breath — for Mr. 
Dombey, full of great thoughts, had walked fast — and she 
croaked hoarsely as she waited for the opening of the door. 

"Now, Paul," said Mr. Dombey, exultingly, "this is the 
way, indeed, to be Dombey and Son, and have money. You 
are almost a man already." 

" Almost," returned the child. , 

Even his childish agitation could not master the sly and 
quaint, yet touching, look with which he accompanied the reply. 

^ initialB of the title ** Bachelor of Arts,'' stadents who have passed examination in 
a distinctiOA conferred in universities upon certain branches of learning. 
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It brought a vague expresfiion of dissatisfaction into Mr. 
Dombey's face; but the door being opened by a weak-eyed 
young man, it was quickly gone. 

" Doctor Blimber is at home, I believe? " said Mr. Dombey. 

The man said yes; and, as they passed in, looked at Paul as 
if he were a little mouse, and the house were a trap. 

The Doctor was sitting in his portentous study, with books 
all round him. '* And how do you do, sir?" he said to Mr. 
Dombey; " and how is my little friend ? " Grave as an organ 
was the Doctor's speech; and when he ceased, the great clock 
in the hall seemed (to Paul at least) to take him up, and to 
go on saying, " How, is, my, lit, tie, friend ? How, is, my, lit, 
tie, friend ? " over and over and over again. 

The little friend being something too small to be seen at 
all from where the Doctor sat, over the books on his table, the 
Doctor made several futile * attempts to get a view of him 
round the legs; which Mr. Dombey perceiving, relieved the 
Doctor from his embarrassment by taking Paul up in his arms, 
and sitting him on another little table over against the Doctor, 
in the middle of the room. 

" Hal " said the Doctor, leaning back in his chair with his 
hand in his breast. " Now I see my little friend. How do 
you do, my little friend ? " 

The clock in the hall wouldn't subscribe to this alteration in 
the form of words, but continued to repeat " How, is, my, 
lit, tie, friend ? How, is, my, lit, tie, friend ? " 

** Very well, I thank you, sir," returned Paul, answering 
the clock quite as much as the Doctor. 

^'Ha! " said Doctor Blimber. "Shall we make a man of 
him?" 

"Do you hear, Paul?" added Mr. Dombey, Paul being 
silent. 

" Shall we make a man of him ? " repeated the Doctor. 

" I had rather be a child," replied Paul. 

* vain. 
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" Indeed ! " said the Doctor. '' Why ? " 

The child sat on the table, looking at him, with a curious 
expression of suppressed emotion in his face, and beating one 
hand proudly on his knee as if he had the rising tears beneath 
it, and crushed them. But his other hand strayed a little 
way the while, a little farther — farther from him yet — until it 
lighted on the neck of Florence. " This is why," it seemed to 
say; and then the steady look was broken up and gone, the 
working lip was loosened, and the tears came streaming forth. 

"Mrs. Pipchin," said his father, in a querulous* manner, 
" I am really very sorry to see this." 

"Come away from him, do. Miss Dombey," quoth the 
matron. 

"Never mind," said the Doctor, blandly nodding his head, 
to keep Mrs. Pipchin back. "Ne-ver mind; we shall substi- 
tute new cares and new impressions, Mr. Dombey, very shortly. 
You would still wish my little friend to acquire " 

"Everything, if you please. Doctor," returned Mr. Dom- 
bey, firmly. 

" Yes," said the Doctor, who, with his half -shut eyes and his 
usual smile, seemed to survey Paul with the sort of interest 
that might attach to some choice little animal he was going to 
stuff. " Yes, exactly. Ha! We shall impart a great variety 
of information to our little friend, and bring him quickly for- 
ward, I dare say. I dare say. Quite a virgin soil,* I believe 
you said, Mr. Dombey?" 

" Except some ordinary preparation at home, and from this 
lady," replied Mr. Dombey, introducing Mrs. Pipchin. 

Dr. Blimber inclined his head, and said he was glad to hear 
it. It was much more satisfactory, he observed, rubbing his 
hands, to begin at the foundation. And again he leered at 
Paul, as if he would have liked to tackle him with the Greek 
alphabet on the spot. 

1 complaining. cnltivated and is fresh. Paulas mind was 

* virgin soil, soil which has never been like such soil. 
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"That circumstance^ indeed. Doctor Blimber," pursued 
Mr. Dombey, glancing at his little son, " and the interview I 
have already had the pleasure of holding with you, renders any 
further explanation, and consequently, any further intrusion 
on your valuable time, so unnecessary, that *' 

" BTow, Miss Dombey I *' said the acid * Pipchin. 

"Permit me," said the Doctor, "one moment. Allow me 
to present Mrs. Blimber and my daughter, who will be associ- 
ated with the domestic life of our young Pilgrim to Parnassus.* 
Mrs. Blimber," for the lady, who had perhaps been in waiting, 
opportunely entered, followed by her daughter, that fair sex- 
ton in spectacles, " Mr. Dombey. My daughter Cornelia, Mr. 
Dombey. Mr. Dombey, my love," pursued the Doctor, turn- 
ing to his wife, "is so confiding as to— do you see our little 
friend?" 

Mrs. Blimber, in an excess of politeness, of which Mr. Dom- 
bey was the object, apparently did not, for she was backing 
against the little friend, and very much endangering his posi- 
tion on the table. But on this hint she turned to admire 
his classical and intellectual lineaments,' and turning again to 
Mr. Dombey said, with a sigh, that she envied his dear son. 

"Like a bee, sir," said Mrs. Blimber, "about to plunge 
into a garden of the choicest flowers, and sip the sweets for 
the first time. Virgil, Horace,* Cicero. What a world of 
honey have we here! I think if I could have known Cicero, 
and talked with him, I could have died contented." 

Cornelia looked at Mr. Dombey through her spectacles, as if 
she would have liked to crack a few quotations with him from 
the authority in question. But this design, if she entertained 
it, was frustrated ' by a knock at the room door. 

1 having a Bonr or sharp temper. * features. 

• a moantain in Greece, on the top of « Virgil, Horace, famous Latin poets of 

which the nine Muses— the goddesses of ancient Rome, 

music, poetry, and science— were supposed * preyented from being carried out. 
to meet Dr. Blimber likens Paulas school 
life to climbingiip this mountain. 
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"Who is that?" asked the Doctor. "Oh! Come in. 
Toots; come in. Mr. Dombey, sir." Toots bowed. " Quite 
a coincidence!" said Mr. Blimber. "Here we have the 
beginning and the end. Alpha and Omega. * Our head boy, 
Mr. Dombey." 

The Doctor might have called him their head and shoul- 
ders boy, for he was at least that much taller than any of 
the rest. He blushed very much at finding himself among 
strangers, and chuckled aloud. 

" An addition to our little Portico, Toots," said the Doctor; 
" Mr. Dombey 's son." 

Young Toots blushed again; and finding, from a solemn 
silence which prevailed, that he was expected to say some- 
thing, said to Paul, " How are you ? " in a voice so deep, and 
a manner so sheepish, that if a lamb had roared it couldn't 
have been more surprising. 

"Ask Mr. Feeder, if you please. Toots," said the Doctor, 
"to prepare a few introductory volumes for Mr. Dombey 's 
son, and to allot him a convenient seat for study. My dear, 
I believe Mr. Dombey has not seen the dormitories."" 

"If Mr. Dombey will walk up-stairs," said Mrs. Blimber, 
" I shall be more than proud to show him the dominions of 
the drowsy god."* 

With that, Mrs. Blimber, who was a lady of great suavity,* 
and a wiry figure, and who wore a cap composed of sky-blue 
materials, proceeded up-stairs with Mr. Dombey and Cornelia, 
Mrs. Pipchin following. 

While they were gone, Paul sat upon the table, holding 
Florence by the hand, and glancing timidly from the Doctor 
round and round the room, while the Doctor, leaning back in 
his chair, with his hand in his breast as usual, held a book 
from him at arm's length, and read. There was something 

1 the first and last letters of the Greek * meaning Somnus, according to ancient 
alphabet, referring to Paul and Toots. mythology the god of sleep. 

* sleeping-rooms. * sweetness of manner. 
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very awful in this manner of reading. It left the Doctor's 
countenance exposed to view; and when the Doctor smiled 
auspiciously ' at his author, or knit his brows, or shook his 
head and made wry faces -at him, as much as to say, ^^ Don't 
tell me, sir; I know better," it was terrific. 

Toots, too, had no business to be outside the door, ostenta- 
tiously ' examining the wheels in his watch, and counting his 
half-crowns. But that didn't last long; for Dr. Blimber, 
happening to change the position of his tight plump legs, as 
if he were going to get up. Toots swiftly vanished, and 
appeared no more. 

Mr. Dombey and his conductress were soon heard coming 
down-stairs again, talking all the way, and presently they re- 
entered the Doctor's study. 

"I hope, Mr. Dombey," said the Doctor, laying down his 
book, " that the arrangements meet your approval." 

"They are excellent, sir," said Mr. Dombey. 

"Very fair, indeed," said Mrs. Pipchin, in a low voice; 
never disposed to give too much encouragement. 

" Mrs. Pipchin," said Mr. Dombey, wheeling round, *^ will, 
with your permission. Doctor and Mrs. Blimber, visit Paul 
now and then." 

"Whenever Mrs. Pipchin pleases," observed the Doctor. 

" Always happy to see her," said Mrs. Blimber. 

" I think," said Mr. Dombey, " I have given all the trouble 
I need, and may take my leave. Paul, my child," he went 
close to him, as he sat upon the table. " Good-by." 

"6ood-by, papa." 

The limp and careless little hand that Mr. Dombey took in 
his was singularly out of keeping with the wistful face. But 
he had no part in its sorrowful expression. It was not ad- 
dressed to him. No, no. To Florence — all to Florence. 

If Mr. Dombey, in his insolence of wealth, had ever made 
an enemy hard to appease and cruelly vindictive " in his hate, 

» favorably. * in a manner to attract attention. • revengeful. 
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even such an enemy might have received the pang that wrung 
his proud heart then as compensation for his injury. 

He bent down over his boy, and kissed him. If his sight 
were dimmed, as he did so, by something that for a moment 
blurred the little face, and made it indistinct to him, his 
mental vision may have been, for that short time, the clearer 
perhaps. " I shall see you soon, Paul. You are free on Satur- 
days and Sundays, you know." 

"Yes, papa," returned Paul, looking at his sister. "On 
Saturdays and Sundays." 

" And you'll try and learn a great deal here, and be a clever 
man," said Mr. Dombey, " won't you ? " 

"I'll try," returned the child wearily. 

" And you'll soon be grown up now," said Mr. Dombey. 

" Oh! very soon! " replied the childr Once more the old, 
old look passed rapidly across his features, like a strange 
light. It fell on Mrs. Pipchin, and extinguished itself in her 
black dress. That excellent ogress stepped forward to take 
leave and to bear off Florence, which she had long been thirst- 
ing to do. The move on her part roused Mr. Dombey, whose 
eyes were fixed on Paul. After patting him on the head, and 
pressing his small hand again, he took leave of Dr. Blimber, 
Mrs. Blimber, and Miss Blimber, with his usual polite frigid- 
ity,* and walked out of the study. 

Despite his entreaty that they would not think of stirring. 
Doctor Blimber, Mrs. Blimber, and Miss Blimber all pressed 
forward to attend him to the hall; and thus Mrs. Pipchin got 
into a state of entanglement with Miss Blimber and the Doctor, 
and was crowded out of the study before she could clutch 
Florence. To which happy accident Paul stood afterwards 
indebted for the dear remembrance, that Florence ran back to 
throw her arms round his neck, and that hers was the last face 
in the doorway, turned toward him with a smile of encourage- 
ment, the brighter for the tears through which it beamed. 

1 coldness of manner. 
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It made his childish bosom heave and swell when it was 
gone, and sent the books swimming round the room. But 
they stopped all of a sudden; and then he heard the loud clock 
in the hall still gravely inquiring "How, is, my, lit, tie, 
friend ? How, is, my, lit, tie, friend ? " as it had done before. 

He sat with folded hands, silently listening. But he might 
have ansjv^ered, " Weary, weary! very lonely, very sad! " And 
there, with an aching void in his young heart, and all outside 
so cold and bare and strange, Paul sat as if he had taken life 
unfurnished, and the upholsterer were never coming. 

CHAPTER IX. 

PAULAS EDUCATIOiq^. 

After the lapse of some minutes, which appeared an 
immense time to little Paul Dombey on the table. Doctor Blim- 
ber came back. The Doctor's walk was stately, and calculated 
to impress the juvenile mind with solemn feelings. It was a 
sort of march; but when the Doctor put out his right foot, he 
gravely turned upon his axis, with a semicircular sweep towards 
the left; and when he put out his left foot, he turned in the 
same manner towards the right. So that he seemed, at every 
stride he took, to look about him as though he were saying, 
" Can anybody have the goodness to indicate any subject, in 
any direction, on which I am uninformed ? I rather think not. ' ' 

Mrs. Blimber and Miss Blimber came back in the Doctor's 
company; and the Doctor, lifting his new pupil off the table, 
delivered him over to Miss Blimber. 

"Cornelia," said the Doctor, "Dombey will be your 
charge at first. Bring him on, Cornelia, bring him on." 

Miss Blimber received her young ward from the Doctor's 
hands, and Paul, feeling that the spectacles were surveying 
him, cast down his eyes. 

" How old are you, Dombey? " said Miss Blimber. 
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"Six," answered Paul; wondering, as he stole a glance at 
the young lady, why her hair didn't grow long like Florence's, 
and why she was like a boy. 

" How much do you know of your Latin Grammar, Dom- 
bey?" said Miss Blimber. 

" None of it," answered Paul. Feeling that the answer was 
a shock to Miss Blimber's sensibility, he looked up at the 
three faces that were looking down at him, and said : 

" I hav'n't been well. I have been a weak child. I couldn't 
learn a Latin Grammar when I was out, every day, with old 
Glubb. I wish you'd tell old Glubb to come and see me, if 
you please." 

" What a dreadfully low name ! " said Mrs. Blimber. " XJn- 
classical * to a degree! Who is the monster, child ? " 

" What monster? " inquired Paul. 

" Glubb," said Mrs. Blimber, with a great disrelish. 

" He's no more a monster than you are," returned Paul. 

'^ What! " cried the Doctor, in a terrible voice. " Ay, ay, 
ay? Aha! What's that?" 

Paul was dreadfully frightened, but still he made a stand 
for the absent Glubb, though he did it trembling. 

" He's a very nice old man, ma'am," he said. " He used to 
draw my couch. He knows all about the deep sea, and the 
fish that are in it, and the great monsters that come and lie 
on rocks in the sun, and dive into the water again when 
they're startled, blowing and splashing so, that they can be 
heard for miles. And I wish that you'd let old Glubb come 
here to see me, for I know him very well, and he knows me." 

" Ha! " said the Doctor, shaking his head, " this is bad; but 
study will do much." 

Mrs; Blimber opined, with something like a shiver, that he 
was an unaccountable child; and, allowing for the difference 
of visage, looked at him pretty much as Mrs. Pipchin had 
been used to do. 

1 not like names in the clasBics, that ie, in the writinge of ancient Greeks and Romans. 
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"Take him round the house, Cornelia," said the Doctor, 
"and familiarize him with his new sphere. Go with that 
young lady, Dombey." 

Dombey obeyed; giving his hand to the abstruse Cornelia, 
and looking at her sideways, with timid curiosity, as they 
went away together. For her spectacles, by reason of the 
glistening of the glasses, made her so mysterious that he 
didn't know where she was looking, and was not, indeed, quite 
sure that she had any eyes at all behind them. 

Cornelia took him first to the schoolroom, which was situ- 
ated at the back of the hall, and was approached through 
two baize doors,* which deadened and muffled the young 
gentlemen's voices. Here there were eight young gentlemen, 
all very hard at work and very grave indeed. Toots, as an old 
hand, had a desk to himself in one corner; and a magnificent 
man, of immense age, he looked, in Paul's young eyes, 
behind it. 

Mr. Feeder, B.A., who sat at another little desk, had his 
Virgil stop " on, and was slowly grinding that tune to four 
young gentlemen. Of the remaining four, two, who grasped 
their foreheads convulsively, were engaged in solving mathe- 
matical problems; one with his face like a dirty window, from 
much crying, was endeavoring to flounder through a hope- 
less number of lines before dinner; and one sat looking at his 
task in stony stupefaction ' and despair, which it seemed had 
been his condition ever since breakfast time. 

The appearance of a new boy did not create the sensation 
that might have been expected. Mr. Feeder, B.A., gave him 
a bony hand, and told him he was glad to see him. Then 
Paul, instructed by Cornelia, shook hands with the four young 
gentlemen at Mr. Feeder's desk; then with the two young 
gentlemen at work on the problems, who were very feverish; 
then with the young gentleman at work against time, who 

* covered with baize, a Idnd of cloth. • stupid or senseless condition. 

• row of pipes in an organ, which may be opened or closed by the organist. 
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was very inky; and lastly with the young gentleman in a state 
of stupefaction, who was flabby and quite cold. 

Paul having been already introduced to Toots, that pupil 
merely chuckled and breathed hard, as his custom was, and 
pursued the occupation in which he was engaged. It was not 
a severe one. Toots now had license to pursue his own course 
of study, which was chiefly to write long letters to himself 
from persons of distinction, addressed, " P. Toots, Esquire, 
Brighton, Sussex," and to preserve them in his desk with 
great care. 

These ceremonies passed, Cornelia led Paul up-stairs to the 
top of the house, which was rather a slow journey, on account 
of Paul being obliged to land both feet on every stair, before 
he mounted another. But they reached their journey's end 
at last; and there, in a front room, looking over the wild sea, 
Cornelia showed him a nice little bed with white hangings, 
close to the window, on which there was already beautifully 
written on a card, in round text— down strokes very thick, 
and up strokes very fine — Dombey; while two other little 
bedsteads in the same room were announced, through like 
means, as respectively appertaining unto Briggs and Tozer. 

As they got down-stairs again into the hall, Cornelia Blim- 
ber said to Dombey that dinner would be ready in a quarter 
of an hour, and perhaps he had better go into the schoolroom 
among his *' friends." 

So Dombey, deferentially passing the great clock which was 
still as anxious as ever to know how he found himself, opened 
the schoolroom door a very little way, and strayed in like a 
lost boy, shutting it after him with some difficulty. His 
friends were all dispersed about the room, except the stony 
friend, who remained immovable. Mr. Feeder was stretching 
himself in his gray gown, as if, regardless of expense, he were 
resolved to pull the sleeves off. All tjie boys seemed knocked 
up, and were getting ready for dinner. 

Young Toots, who was ready beforehand, and had there- 
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fore nothing to do, and had leiBure to bestow upon Paul, said, 
with heavy good nature: 

"Sit down, Dombey." 

" Thank you, sir," said Paul. 

His endeavoring to hoist himself on to a very high window- 
seat, and his slipping down again, appeared to prepare Toots'e 
mind for the reception of a discovery. 

" You're a very small chap," said Mr. Toots. 

" Yes, sir, I'm small," returned Paul. " Thank you, sir." 

For Toots had lifted him into the seat, and done it kindly,, 
too. 

" Who's your tailor ? " inquired Toots, after looking at him 
for some moments. 

"It's a woman that has made my clothes as yet," said 
Paul; "my sister's dressmaker." 

" My tailor's Burgess and Co.," said Toots. " Fash'nable. 
But very dear." 

Paul had wit enough to shake his head, as if he would have 
said it was easy to see that, and indeed he thought so. 

"Your father's regularly rich, ain't he?" inquired Mr. 
Toots. 

" Yes, sir," said Paul. " He's Dombey and Son." 

"And which ? " demanded Toots. 

"And Son, sir," replied Paul. 

Mr. Toots made one or two attempts, in a low voice, to fix 
the firm in his mind ; but not quite succeeding, said he would 
get Paul to mention the name again to-morrow morning, as 
it was rather important. And indeed he purposed nothing 
less than writing himself a private and confidential letter 
from Dombey and Son immediately. 

By this time the other pupils gathered round. They were 
polite, but pale, and spoke low; and they were so depressed 
in their spirits that, in comparison with the general tone of 
that company. Master Bitherstone was a complete jest book. 

"You sleep in my room^ don't you?" asked a solemn 
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young gentleman, whose shirt-collar curled up the lobes of 
his ears. 

" Master Briggs? " inquired Paul. 

" Tozer," said the young gentleman. 

Paul answered yes; and Tozer pointing out the stony pupil, 
said that was Briggs. ^ Paul had already felt certain that it 
must be either Briggs or Tozer, though h^ didn't know 
why. 

" Is yours a strong constitution ? " inquired Tozer. 

Paul sidd he thought not. Tozer replied that he thought 
not, also, judging from Paul's looks, and that it was a pity, for 
it need be. He then asked Paul if he were going to begin 
with Cornelia; and on Paul saying "yes," all the young gen- 
tlemen gave a low groan. 

It was drowned in the tintinnabulation * of the gong, which 
sounding again with great fury, there was a general move 
toward the dining-room; still excepting Briggs, the stony 
boy, who remained where he was, and as he was; and on its 
way to whom Paul presently encountered a round of bread, 
genteelly served: on a plate and napkin, and with a silver fork 
lying crosswise on the top of it. 

Doctor Blimber was already in his place in the dining-room, 
at the top of the table, with Miss Blimber and Mrs. Blimber 
on either side of him. Mr. Feeder, in a black coat, was at the 
bottom. Paul's chair was next to Miss Blimber; but it being 
found, when he sat in it, that his eyebrows were not much 
above the level of the table-cloth, some books were brought in 
from the Doctor's study, on which he was elevated, and on 
which he always sat from that time — carrying them in and out 
himself on after occasions, like a little elephant and castle. 

Grace having been said by the Doctor, dinner began. There 
was some nice soup; also roast meat, boiled meat, vegetables, 
pie, and cheese. Every young gentleman had a massive silver 
fork, and a napkin ; and all the arrangements were stately and 

1 tinkling sound, as of a bell or bells. 
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handsome^ in particular a butler in a blue coat and bright 
buttons. 

Nobody spoke, unless spoken to, except Doctor Blimber, 
Mrs. Blimber, and Miss Blimber, who conversed occasionally. 
Only once during dinner was there any conversation that 
included the young gentlemen. It happened at the epoch * 
of the cheese, when the Doctor said: 

" It is remarkable, Mr. Feeder, that the Romans " 

At the mention of this terrible people, every young gentle- 
man fastened his gaze upon the Doctor, with an assumption 
of the deepest interest. One of the number, who happened to 
be drinking, and who caught the Doctor's eye glaring at him 
through the side of his tumbler, left off so hastily that he was 
convulsed " for some moments, and in the sequel ruined Doctor 
Blimber's point. 

" It is remarkable, Mr. Feeder," said the Doctor, beginning 
again slowly, "that the Eomans, in those gorgeous and pro- 
fuse entertainments of which we read in the days of the 
Emperors, when luxury had attained a height unknown before 
or since, and when whole provinces were ravaged to supply the 
splendid means of one imperial banquet " 

Here the offender, who had been swelling and straining, and 
waiting in vain for a full stop, broke out violently. 

"Johnson," said Mr. Feeder, in a low, reproachful voice, 
" take some water." 

The Doctor, looking very stern, made a pause until the water 
was brought, and then resumed: 

"And when, Mr. Feeder " 

But Johnson, unable to suppress it any longer, burst at 
that moment into such an overwhelming fit of coughing, that 
although both his immediate neighbors thumped him on the 
back, and Mr. Feeder himself held a glass of water to his lips, 
and the butler walked up and down several times between 
his own chair and the sideboard, like a sentry, it was full five 

^ time. 3 meaning here almost choked. 
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minutes before he was moderately composed, and then there 
was a profound silence. 

'" Gentlemen," said Doctor Blimber, " rise for grace! Cor- 
nelia, lift Dombey down " — nothing of whom but his scalp 
was accordingly seen above the table-cloth. " Johnson will 
repeat to me to-morrow morning before breakfast, without 
book, and from the Greek Testament, the first chapter of the 
Epistle of Saint Paul to the Ephesians. We will resume our 
studies, Mr. Feeder, in half-an-hour." 

The young gentlemen bowed and withdrew. Mr. Feeder 
did likewise. , During the half-hour the young gentlemen, 
broken into pairs, loitered, arm in arm, up and down a small 
piece of ground behind the house, or endeavored to kindle a 
spark of animation in the breast of Briggs. Punctually at the 
appointed time the gong was sounded, and the studies, under 
the joint auspices of Doctor Blimber and Mr. Feeder, were 
resumed. 

Tea was served in a style no less polite than the dinner; and 
after tea, the young gentlemen, rising and bowing as before, 
withdrew to fetch up the unfinished tasks of that day, or to 
get up the already looming tasks of to-morrow. In the mean- 
time Mr. Feeder withdrew to his own room, and Paul sat in 
a corner, wondering whether Florence was thinking of him, 
and what they were all about at Mrs. Pipchin's. 

At eight o'clock or so the gong sounded again for prayers 
in the dining-room, where the butler afterwards presided over 
a side-table, on which bread and cheese were spread for such 
young gentlemen as desired to partake of those refreshments. 
The ceremonies concluded by the Doctor's saying, " Gentle- 
men, we will resume our studies at seven to-morrow;" and 
then for the first time Paul saw Cornelia Blimber's eye, and 
saw that it was upon him. When the Doctor had said these 
words, " Gentlemen, we will resume our studies at seven to- 
morrow," the pupils bowed again, and went to bed. 

Paul had sunk into a sweet sleep, and dreamed that he was 
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walking hand in hand with Florence through heautiful gar- 
dens, when they came to a large sunflower which suddenly 
expanded itself into a gong, and hegan to sound. Opening 
his eyes, he found that it was a dark, windy morning, with a 
drizzling rain, and that the real gong was giving dreadful note 
of preparation, down in the hall. 

So he got up directly, and found Briggs with hardly any 
eyes, for nightmare and grief had made his face puflEy, putting 
his boots on, while Tozer stood shivering, and rubbing his 
shoulders in a very bad humor. Poor Paul couldn't dress 
himself easily, not being used to it, and asked them if they 
would have the goodness to tie some strings for him; but as 
Briggs merely said *' Bother!" and Tozer, "Oh, yesl" he 
went down when he was otherwise rea4y, to the next story, 
where he saw a pretty young woman in leather gloves, cleaning 
a stove. The young woman seemed surprised at his appear- 
ance, and asked him where his mother was. When Paul told 
her she was dead, she' took her gloves off, and did what he 
wanted; and, furthermore, rubbed his hands to warm them, 
and gave him a kiss, and told him whenever he wanted any- 
thing of that sort — meaning in the dressing way — to ask for 
'Melia; which Paul, thanking her very much, said he certainly 
would. He then proceeded softly on his journey down-stairs, 
toward the room in which the young gentlemen resumed their 
studies, when, passing by a door that stood ajar, a voice 
from within cried, "Is that Dombey?" On Paul replying, 
"Yes, ma'am," for he knew the voice to be Miss Blim- 
ber's. Miss Blimber said, "Come in, Dombey." And in he 
went. 

"Now, Dombey," said Miss Blimber, "I'm going out for 
a constitutional."* 

Paul wondered what that was, and why she didn't send the 
footman out to get it in such unfavorable weather. But he 
made no observation on the subject, his attention being 

1 colloquial name given to a walk taken for healtli and exercise. 
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devoted to a little pile of new books on which Miss Blimber 
appeared to have been recently engaged. 

" These are yours, Dombey," said Miss Blimber. 

" All of 'em, ma'am ? " said Paul. 

*^Yes," returned Miss Blimber; "and Mr. Feeder will 
look you out some more very soon, if you are as studious as I 
expect you will be, Dombey." 

" Thank you, ma'am," said Paul. 

" I am going out for a constitutional," resumed Miss Blim- 
ber; "and while I am gone, that is to say in the interval 
between this and breakfast, Dombey, I wish you to read over 
what I have marked in these books, and to tell me if you 
quite understand what you have got to learn. Don't lose 
time, Dombey, for you have none to spare, but take them 
down-stairs and begin directly." 

" Yes, ma'am," answered Paul. 

There were so many of them that, although Paul put one 
hand under the bottom book and his other hand and his chin 
on the top book, and hugged them all closely, the middle 
book slipped out before he reached the door, and then they all 
tumbled down on the floor. Miss Blimber said, " Oh, Dom- 
bey, Dombey, this is really very careless!" piled them up 
afresh for him; and this time, by dint of balancing them with 
great nicety, Paul got out of the room, and down a few stairs 
before two of them escaped again. But he held the rest so 
tight that he only left one more on the first floor, and one in 
the passage; and when he had got the main body down into 
the schoolroom, he set off up-stairs again to collect the strag- 
glers. Having at last amassed the whole library, and climbed 
into his place, he fell to work, encouraged by a remark from 
Tozer to the effect that he was " in for it now; " which was 
the only interruption he received till breakfast time. At that 
meal, for which he had no appetite, everything was as solemn 
and genteel as at the others; and when it was finished, he fol- 
lowed Miss Blimber up-stairs. 
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"Now, Dombey," said Miss Blimber, "how have you got 
on with those books ? " 

They comprised a little English and a deal of Latin — 
names of things, declensions of articles and substantives, exer- 
cises thereon, and preliminary rules — a trifle of orthography, 
a glance at ancient history, a wink or two at modern ditto, a 
few tables, two or three weights and measures, and a little 
general information. When poor Paul had spelt out number 
two, he found he had no idea of number one, fragments whereof 
afterwards obtruded* themselves into number three, which 
slided into number four, which grafted itself on to number 
two. So tha?t whether twenty Eomuluses ' made a Remus,' or 
hie haec hoc ' was troy weight, or a verb always agreed with an 
ancient Briton, or three times four was Taurus a bull, were 
open questions with him. 

" Oh, Dombey, Dombey 1 " said Miss Blimher, " this is very 
shocking." 

" If you please," said Paul, " I think if I might sometimes 
talk a little to old Glubb, I should be able to do better." 

"Nonsense, Dombey," said Miss Blimber. "I couldn't 
hear of it. This is not the place for Glubbs of any kind. 
You must take the books down, I suppose, Dombey, one by 
one, and perfect yourself in the day's instalment of subject 
A, before you turn at all to subject B. And now take away 
the top book, if you please, Dombey, and return when you 
are master of the theme." 

Paul withdrew with the top task, as he was told, and labored 
away at it, down below ; sometimes remembering every word of 
it, and sometimes forgetting it all, and everything else 
besides : until at last he ventured up-stairs again to repeat the 
lesson, when it was nearly all driven out of his head before he 
began, by Miss Blimber's shutting up the book, and saying, 
"Goon, Dombey!" 

> thrust. ' hie haec hoc, the Latin in the three gen- 

s RomaluB and Bemos, the eappoeed dere and nominative case for ** this.'' 
founders of Borne. 
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He acquitted himself very well, nevertheless; and Miss 
Blimber, commending him as giving promise of getting on 
fast, immediately provided him with subject B, from which 
he passed to C, and even D before dinner. It was hard work, 
resuming his studies, soon after dinner; and he felt giddy and 
confused and drowsy and dull. 

After tea there were exercises again, and preparations for 
next day by candlelight. And in due course there was bed; 
where, but for that resumption of the studies which took 
place in dreams, were rest and sweet f orgetf ulness. 

Oh Saturdays! Oh happy Saturdays, when Florence always 
came at noon, and never would, in any weather, stay away, 
though Mrs. Pipchin snarled and growled, and worried her 
bitterly. Those Saturdays were Sabbaths for at least two 
little Christians, and did the holy Sabbath work of strength- 
ening and knitting up a brother's and a sister's love. 
* Not even Sunday nights — the heavy Sunday nights, whose 
shadow darkened the first waking burst of light on Sunday 
mornings — could mar those precious Saturdays. Whether it 
was the great sea-shore, where they sat and strolled together; 
or whether it was only Mrs. Pipchin's dull back room, in 
which she sang to him so softly, with his drowsy head upon 
her arm, Paul never cared. It was Florence. That was all 
he thought of. So, on Saturday nights, when the Doctor's 
dark door stood agape to swallow him up for another week, the 
time was come for taking leave of Florence; no one else. 

Mrs. Wickam had been drafted home to the house in town, 
and Miss Nipper, now a smart young woman, had come down, 
and if ever Mrs. Pipchin in all her life had found her match, 
she had found it now. 

Miss Nipper had returned one Sunday night with Florence 
from walking back with Paul to the Doctor's, when Florence 
took and showed to Susan a little piece of paper, on which 
she had pencilled down some words. 

•*See here, Susan," she said. "These are the names of 
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the little books that Paul brings home to do those long exer- 
cises with, when he is so tired. I copied them last night 
while he was writing. I want you to buy them for me to-mor- 
row morning. I have money enough." 

" Well, miss, and why do you want 'em ? " replied Nipper; 
adding, in a lower voice, '^ if it was to fling at Mrs. Pipchin's 
head, I'd buy a cart-load." 

*^ I think I could perhaps give Paul some help, Susan, if I 
had these books," said Florence, *'and make the coming week 
a little easier to him. At least I want to try. So buy them 
for me, dear, and I will never forget how kind it was of you 
to do it." 

It must have been a harder heart than Susan Nipper's that 
could have rejected the little purse Florence held out with these 
words, or the gentle look of entreaty with which she seconded 
her petition. Susan put the purse in her pocket without 
reply, and trotted out at once upon her errand. 

The books were not easy to procure, but Susan was not 
easily baffled in such an enterprise; and having entrapped a 
white-haired youth, in a black calico apron, from a library 
where she was known, to accompany her in her quest, she led 
him such a life in going up and down, that he exerted himself 
to the utmost, if it were only to get rid of her; and finally 
enabled her to return home in triumph. 

With these treasures, then, after her own daily lessons were 
over, Florence sat down at night to track Paul's footsteps 
through the thorny ways of learning; and being possessed of 
a naturally quick and sound capacity, and taught by that most 
wonderful of masters, love, it was not long before she gained 
upon Paul's heels, and caught and passed him. 

And high was her reward when, one Saturday evening, as 
little Paul was sitting down as usual to *^ resume his studies," 
she sat down by his side, and showed him all that was so 
rough, made smooth, and all that was so dark, made clear and 
plain before him. It was nothing but a startled look in Paul's 
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wan face — a flush — a smile — and then a close embrace — but 
God knows how her heart leaped up at this rich payment for 
her trouble. 

"Oh, Floy!" cried her brother, "how I love you! How 
I love you, Floy!" 

"And I you, dear! " 

" Oh ! I am sure of that, Floy." 

He said no more about it, but all that evening sat close by 
her, very quiet; and in the night he called out from his little 
room within hers, three or four times, that he loved her. 

Eegularly, after that, Florence was prepared to sit dowu 
with Paul on Saturday night, and patiently assist him through 
so much as they could anticipate together, of his next week's 
work. The cheering thought that he was laboring on where 
Florence had just toiled before him, would, of itself, have 
been a stimulant to Paul in the perpetual resumption of his 
studies; but coupled with the actual lightening of his load, 
consequent on this assistance, it saved him, possibly, from 
sinking underneath the burden which the fair Cornelia Blim- 
ber piled upon his back. 

It was not that Miss Blimber meant to be too hard upon 
him, or that Doctor Blimber meant to bear too heavily on the 
young gentlemen in general. Cornelia merely held the faith 
in which she had been bred; and the Doctor, in some partial 
confusion of his ideas, regarded the young gentlemen as if 
they were all doctors, and were born grown up. Comforted 
by the applause of the young gentlemen's nearest relations, 
and urged on by their blind vanity and ill-considered haste, it 
would have been strange if Doctor Blimber had discovered his 
mistake, or trimmed his swelling sails to any other tack. 

Thus in the case of Paul. When Doctor Blimber said he had 
made great progress, and was naturally clever, Mr. Dombey 
was more bent than ever on his being forced and crammed. 

Such spirits as he had in the outset, Paul soon lost, of 
course. But he retained all that was strange and old and 
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thoughtful in his character, and under circumstances so 
favorable to the development of those tendencies became even 
more strange and old and thoughtful than, before. He loved 
to be alone, and in those short intervals when he was not 
occupied with his books, liked nothing so well as wandering 
about the house by himself, or sitting on the stairs, listen- 
ing to the great clock in the hall. He was intimate with all 
the paper-hanging in the house; saw things that no one else 
saw in the patterns; found out miniature tigers and lions run- 
ning up the bedroom walls, and squinting faces leering in the 
squares and diamonds of the floor-cloth. 

The solitary child lived on, surrounded by this arabesque 
work * of his musing fancy, and no one understood him. Mrs. 
Blimber thought him *'odd," and sometimes the servants 
said among themselves that little Dombey " moped; " but that 
was all, unless young Toots had some idea on the subject, to 
the expression of wMch he was wholly unequal. 

" How are you ? " he would say to Paul, fifty times a day. 

^* Quite well, sir, thank you," Paul would answer. 

" Shake hands," would be Toot's next advance. 

One evening Mr. Toots was sitting at his desk, oppressed by 
correspondence, when a great purpose seemed to flash upon 
him. He laid down his pen, and went off to seek Paul, whom 
he found at last, after a long search, looking through the 
window of his little bedroom. 

" I say! " cried Toots, speaking the moment he entered the 
room, lest he should forget it, " what do you think about ? " 

" Oh, I think about a great many things," said Paul. 

" Do you, though ? " said Toots, appearing to consider that 
fact in itself surprising. 

"If you had to die," said Paul, looking up into his 
face 

Mr. Toots started, and seemed much disturbed. 

» arabesque work, decoration after the tare of figares of animals, flowers, fniits, 
style of the Arabians, consisting of a mix- etc. 
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" — Don't you think you would rather die on a*moonlight 
night, when the sky was quite clear, and the wind blowing as 
it did last night?" 

Mr. Toots said, looking doubtfully at Paul, and shaking his 
head, that he didn't know about that. 

" Not blowing, at least," said Paul, *' but sounding in the 
air like the sea sounds in the shells. It was a beautiful night. 
When I had listened to the water for a long time, I got up 
and looked out. There was a boat over there, in the full light 
of the moon — a boat with a sail." 

The child looked at him so steadfastly, and spoke so earn- 
estly, that Mr. Toots, feeling himself called upon to say some- 
thing about this boat, said, "Smugglers." But with an 
impartial remembrance of there being two sides to every ques- 
tion, he added, " or Preventive." * 

"A boat with a sail," repeated Paul, "in the full light of 
the moon. The sail like an arm, all silver. It went away into 
the distance, and what do you think it seemed to do as it 
moved with the waves ? It seemed to beckon — to beckon me 
to come! — There she is! There she is! " 

Toots was almost beside himself with dismay at this sudden 
exclamation, and cried, " Who ? " 

"My sister Florence," cried Paul, "looking up here and 
waving her hand. She sees me — she sees rae. Good-night, 
dear, good -night, godd -night. " 

His quick transition to a state of unbounded pleasure, as 
he stood at his window, kissing and clapping his hands, and 
the way in which the light retreated from his features as she 
passed out of his view, and left a patient melancholy on 
the little face, were too remarkable wholly to escape even 
Toots's notice. Their interview being interrupted at this 
moment by a visit from Mrs. Pipchin, Toots had no oppor- 
tunity of improving the occasion; but it left so marked an 
impression on his mind that he twice returned, after having 

1 the government boat that watched for smagglers. 
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exchanged the usual salutatious^ to ask Mrs. Pipchin how 
she did. 

This the irascible * old lady conceived to be a deeply-devised 
and long-meditated insult^ originating in the invention of the 
weak-eyed young man down-stairs, against whom she accord- 
ingly lodged a formal complaint with Doctor Blimber that very 
night; who mentioned to the young man that if he ever did 
it again, he should be obliged to part with him. 

The evenings being longer now, Paul stole up to his window 
every evening to look out for Florence. She always passed and 
repassed at a certain time, until she saw him ; and their mutual 
recognition was a gleam of sunshine in Paul's daily life. 
Often after dark one other figure walked alone before the 
Doctor's house. He rarely joined them on the Saturday now. 
He could not bear it. He would rather come unrecognized, 
and look up at the windows where his son was qualifying for a 
man; and wait, and watch, and plan, and hope. 

CHAPTER X. 

PAUL IS OLD-FASHIOITBD. 

When the Midsummer vacation approached, no indecent 
manifestations of joy were exhibited by the leaden-eyed young 
gentlemen assembled at Doctor Blimber's. Tozer said that, 
choosing between two evils, he thought he would rather stay 
where he was than go home. Briggs was not at all sanguine ' 
on the subject of holidays; and these two sharers of little 
Paul's bedroom were so fair a sample of the young gentlemen 
in general, that the most elastic among them contemplated the 
arrival of those festive periods with genteel resignation. 

They were within two or three weeks of the holidays, when, 
one day, Cornelia Blimber called Paul into her room, and said, 
'* Dombey, I am going to send home your analysis." 

1 easily angered. * bopefal. 
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"Thank you, ma'am," returned Paul. 

" You know what I mean, do you, Dombey ? " inquired Miss 
Blimber, looking hard at him through the spectacles. 

"No, ma'am," said Paul. 

"Dombey, Dombey," said Miss Blimber, "I begin to be 
afraid you are a sad boy. When you don't know the meaning 
of an expression, why don't you seek for information ? " 

" Mrs. Pipchin told me I wasn't to ask questions," returned 
Paul. 

" I must beg you not to mention Mrs. Pipchin to me, on any 
account, Dombey," returned Miss Blimber. "I couldn't 
think of allowing it. The course of study here is very far 
removed from anything of that sort." 

"I didn't mean, ma'am — " began little Paul. 

" I must trouble you not to tell me that you didn't mean, if 
you please, Dombey," said Miss Blimber. "That is a line 
of argument I couldn't dream of permitting." 

Paul felt it safest to say nothing at all, so he only looked (it 
Miss Blimber's spectacles. Miss Blimber, having shaken her 
head at him gravely, referred to a paper lying before her. 

" * Analysis of the character of P. Dombey.' If my recol- 
lection serves me," said Miss Blimber, breaking off, " the word 
analysis as opposed to synthesis is thus defined by Walker : * 
* The resolution of an object, whether of the senses or of the 
intellect, into its first elements.' As opposed to synthesis, 
you observe. Now you know what analysis is, Dombey." 

Dombey didn't seem to be absolutely blinded by the light 
let in upon his intellect, but he made Miss Blimber a little 
bow. 

" 'Analysis,' " resumed Miss Blimber, casting her eye over 
the paper, " ' of the character of P. Dombey. I find that 
the natural capacity of Dombey is extremely good, and that 
his general disposition to study may be stated in an equal 
ratio. Thus, taking eight as our standard and highest num- 

» i.e., Walker's Dictionary. 
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ber, I find these qualities in Dombey stated each at six 
three-fourths! ' " 

Miss Blimber paused to see how Paul received this news. 
Paul rubbed his hands and looked straight at Miss Blimber. 
It happened to answer as well as anything else he could have 
done^ and Cornelia proceeded : 

" * Violence, two. Selfishness, two. Inclination to low 
company, as evinced in the case of a person named Glubb, 
originally seven, but since reduced. Gentlemanly demeanor 
four, and improving with advancing years.' Now what I par- 
ticularly wish to call your attention to, Dombey, is the general 
observation at the close of this analysis." 

Paul set himself to follow it with great care. 

'**It may be generally observed of Dombey,'" said Miss 
Blimber, reading in a loud voice, and at every second word 
directing her spectacles towards the little figure before her: 
" ' that his abilities and inclinations are. good, and that he has 
made as much progress as under the circumstances could have 
been expected. But it is to be lamented of this young gentle- 
man that he is singular (what is usually termed old-fashioned) 
in his character and conduct, and that, without presenting 
anything in either which distinctly calls for reprobation,* he 
is often very unlike other young gentlemen of his age and 
social position.' Now, Dombey," said Miss Blimber, laying 
down the paper, " do you understand that ? " 

"I think I do, ma'am," said Paul. 

**This analysis, you see, Dombey," Miss Blimber con- 
tinued, '^is going to be sent home to your respected parent. 
It will naturally be very painful to him to find that you are 
singular in your character and conduct. It is naturally pain- 
ful to us; for we can't like you, you know, Dombey, as well as 
we could wish." 

She touched the child upon a tender point. He had secretly 
become more and more solicitous from day to day, as the time 

» reproof. 
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of his departure drew more near, that all the house should 
like him. For some hidden reason, very imperfectly understood 
by himself — he felt a gradually increasing affection towards 
almost everything and everybody in the place. He could not 
bear to think that they would be quite indifferent to him when 
he was gone. He wanted them to remember him kindly; and 
he had made it his business even to conciliate a great hoarse 
shaggy dog, chained up at the back of the house, who had 
previously been the terror of his life, that even he might miss 
him when he was no longer there. 

Little thinking that in this he only showed again the differ- 
ence between himself and his compeers,* poor tiny Paul set it 
forth to Miss Blimber as well as he could, and begged her, in 
despite of the official analysis, to have the goodness to try and 
like him. To Mrs. Blimber, who had joined them, he pre- 
ferred the same petition; and when that lady could not for- 
bear, even in his presence, from giving utterance to her often- 
repeated opinion that he was an odd child, Paul told her that 
he was sure she was quite right; that he thought it must be his 
bones, but he didn't know; and that he hoped she would over- 
look it, for he was very fond of them all. 

'* Not so fond," said Paul, with a mixture of timidity and 
perfect frankness, which was one of the most peculiar and 
most engaging qualities of the child, " not so fond as I am of 
Florence, of course; that could never be. You couldn't 
expect that, could you, ma'am ? " 

"Oh! the old-fashioned little soul! "cried Mrs. Blimber, 
in a whisper. 

'' But I like everybody here very much, " pursued Paul, " and 
I should grieve to go away and think that any one was glad 
that I was gone, or didn't care." 

Mrs. Blimber was now quite sure that Paul was the oddest 
child in the world ; and when she told the Doctor what had 
passed, the Doctor did not controvert * his wife's opinion. But 

» companions. " dispate or oppose. 
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he said, as he had said before, when Paul first came, that study 
would do much; and he also said, as he had said on that occa- 
sion, " Bring him on, Cornelia! Bring him on! " 

Cornelia had always brought him on as vigorously as she 
could; and Paul had had a hard life of it. But over and 
above the getting through his tasks, he had long had another 
purpose always present to him, and to which he still held fast. 
It was to be a gentle, useful, quiet little fellow, always striving 
to secure the love and attachment of the rest; and though he 
was yet often to be seen at his old post on the stairs, or watch- 
ing the waves and clouds from his solitary window, he was 
oftener found, too, among the other boys, modestly rendering 
them some little voluntary service. Thus it came to pass that 
even among those rigid and absorbed young anchorites * who 
mortified themselves beneath the roof of Doctor Blimber, 
Paul was an object of general interest; a fragile little play- 
thing that they all liked, and that no one would have thought 
of treating roughly. But he could not change his nature, or 
re- write the analysis; and so they all agreed that Dombey 
was old-fashioned. 

There were some immunities," however, attaching to the 
character, enjoyed by no one else. They could have better 
spared a newer-fashioned child, and that alone was much. 
When the others only bowed to Dr. Blimber and family on 
retiring for the night, Paul would stretch out his morsel of a 
hand and boldly shake the Doctor's; also Mrs. Blimber's; also 
Cornelia's. If anybody was to be begged off from punishment, 
Paul was always the delegate. The weak-eyed young man 
himself had once consulted him in reference to a little break- 
age of glass and china. 

Over and above these extensive privileges, Paul had free 
right of entry of Mr. Feeder's room. It was a snug room, 
Mr. Feeder's, with his bed in another little room inside of it, 
and a flute, which Mr. Feeder couldn't play yet, but was 

1 hermits. > particular privil^eB. 
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going to make a point of learning, he said, hanging up over 
the fire-place. There were some books in it, too, and a fishing- 
rod ; for Mr. Feeder said he should certainly make a point of 
learning to fish, when he could find time. 

Going into this room one evening when the holidays were 
very near, Paul found Mr. Feeder filling up the blanks in 
some printed letters, while some others, already filled up and 
strewn before him, were being folded and sealed by Mr. Toots. 
Mr. Feeder said, "Aha, Dombey, there you are, are you? " — 
for they were always kind to him, and glad to see him — and 
then said, tossing one of the letters towards him, " And there 
you are, too, Dombey. That's yours." 

"Mine, sir?" said Paul. 

"Your invitation," returned Mr. Feeder. 

Paul, looking at it, found, in copper-plate print, with the 
exception of his own name and the date, which were in Mr. 
Feeder's penmanship, that Doctor and Mrs. Blimber requested 
the pleasure of Mr. P. Dombey's company at an early party 
on Wednesday evening the seventeenth instant; and that the 
hour was half -past seven o'clock; and that the object was 
quadrilles. Mr. Toots also showed him, by holding up a com- 
panion sheet of paper, that Doctor and Mrs. Blimber requested 
the pleasure of Mr. Toots's company at an early party on 
Wednesday evening, the seventeenth instant, when the hour 
was half -past seven o'clock, and when the object was quadrilles. 
He also found, on glancing at the table where Mr. Feeder sat, 
that the pleasure of Mr. Briggs's company, and of Mr. Tozer's 
company, and of every young gentleman's company, was 
requested by Doctor* and Mrs. Blimber on the same genteel 
occasion. 

Mr. Feeder then told him, to his great joy, that his sister 
was invited, and that it was a half-yearly event, and that, as 
the holidays began that day, he could go away with his sister 
after the party, if he liked, which Paul interrupted him to 
say he would like, very much. Mr. Feeder then gave him 
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to understand that he would be expected to inform Doctor 
and Mrs. Blimber in superfine small-hand, that Mr. P. Dom- 
bey would be happy to have the honor of waiting on them, in 
accordance with their polite invitation. 

Paul thanked Mr. Feeder for these hints, and pocketing his 
invitation, sat down on the stool by the side of Mr. Toots as 
usual. But Paul's head, which had long been ailing more or 
less, and was sometimes very heavy and painful, felt so uneasy 
that night, that he was obliged to support it on his hand. 
And yet it dropped so, that by little and little it sunk on Mr. 
Toots's knee, and rested there, as if it had no care to be ever 
lifted up again. 

That was no reason why he should be deaf; but he must 
have been, he thought, for by and by he heard Mr. Feeder 
calling in his ear, and gently shaking him, to rouse his atten- 
tion. And when he raised his head, quite scared, and looked 
about him, he found that Doctor Blimber had come into the 
room, and that the window was open, and that his forehead 
was wet with sprinkled water; though how all this had been 
done without his knowledge, was very curious indeed. 

" Ah ! Come, come ! That's well ! How is my little friend 
now?" said Doctor Blimber encouragingly. 

'^ Oh, quite well, thank you, sir," said Paul. 

But there seemed to be something the matter with the floor, 
for he couldn't stand upon it steadily; and with the walls, too, 
for they were inclined to turn round and round, and could only 
be stopped by being looked at very hard indeed. Mr. Toots's 
head had the appearance of being at once bigger and farther 
off than was quite natural; and when he took Paul in his arms, 
to carry him up-stairs, Paul observed with astonishment that 
the door was in quite a different place from that in which he 
had expected to find it, and almost thought, at first, that Mr. 
Toots was going to walk straight up the chimney. 

It was very kind of Mr. Toots to carry him to the top of 
the house so tenderly; and Paul told him that it was. But 
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Mr. Toots said he would do a great deal more than that, if he 
could; and indeed he did more, as it was, for he helped Paul 
to undress, and helped him to bed, in the kindest manner pos- 
sible, and then sat down by the bedside and chuckled very 
much; while Mr. Feeder, B. A., leaning over the bottom of 
the bedstead, set all the little bristles on his head bolt upright 
with his bony hands, and then made believe to spar at Paul 
with great science, on account of his being all right again. 

How Mr. Toots melted away, and Mr. Feeder changed into 
Mrs. Pipchin, Paul never thought of asking; but when he saw 
Mrs. Pipchin standing at the bottom of the bed, instead of 
Mr. Feeder, he cried out, " Mrs. Pipchin, don't tell Florence! " 

" Don't tell Florence what, my little Paul ? " said Mrs. Pip- 
chin, coming round to the bedside, and sitting down in the 
chair. 

" About me," said Paul. 

"No, no," said Mrs. Pipchin. 

" What do you think I mean to do when I grow up, Mrs. 
Pipchin? " inquired Paul, turning his face toward her on his 
pillow, and resting his chin wistfully on his folded hands. 

Mrs. Pipchin couldn't guess. 

" I mean," said Paul, " to put my money all together in one 
bank, never try to get any more, go away into the country 
with my darling Florence, have a beautiful garden, fields, and 
woods, and live there with her all my life! " 

** Indeed! " cried Mrs. Pipchin. 

"Yes," said Paul. "That's what I mean to do, when 
I " He stopped and pondered for a moment. 

Mrs. Pipchin's gray eye scanned his thoughtful face. 

"If I grow up," said Paul. Then he went on to tell Mrs. 
Pipchin all about the party, about Florence's invitation, about 
the pride he would have in the admiration that would be felt 
for her by all the boys, about their being so kind to him and 
fond of him, about his being so fond of them, and about his 
being so glad of it. Then he told Mrs. Pipchin about the 
8 
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analysis, and about his being certainly old-fashioned, and took 
Mrs. Pipchin's opinion on that point, and whether she knew 
why it was, and what it meant. Mrs. Pipchin denied the fact 
altogether, as the shortest way of getting out of the difficulty. 

There was a certain calm apothecary, who attended at the 
establishment when any of the young gentlemen were ill, and 
somehow he got into the room and appeared at the bedside 
with Mrs. Blimber. How they came there, Paul didn't know; 
but when he saw them, he sat up in bed, and answered all the 
apothecary's questions at full length, and whispered to him 
that Florence was not to know anything about it. He was 
very chatty with the apothecary, and they parted excellent 
friends. Lying down again with his eyes shut, he heard the 
apothecary say, out of the room and quite a long way off — or 
he dreamed it — that there was a want of vital power and great 
constitutional weakness. That as the little fellow had set his 
heart on parting with his schoolmates on the seventeenth, it 
would be better to indulge the fancy if he grew no worse. 
That he was glad to hear from Mrs. Pipchin that the little 
fellow would go to his friends in London on the eighteenth. 
That he would write to Mr. Dombey, when he should have 
gained a better knowledge of the case, and before that day. 
That there was no immediate cause for — what? Paul lost 
that word. And that the little fellow had a fine mind, but 
was an old-fashioned boy. 

What old fashion could that be, Paul wondered, that was 
so visibly expressed in him; so plainly seen by so many people! 

He could neither make it out, nor trouble himself long with 
the effort. Mrs. Pipchin was again beside him, if she had 
ever been away (he thought she had gone out with the doctor, 
but it was all a dream perhaps), and presently a bottle and 
glass got into her hands magically, and she poured out the 
contents for him. After that he had some real good jelly, 
which Mrs. Blimber brought to him herself; and then he was 
so well that Mrs. Pipchin went home. 
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Next morning Mrs. Pipchin re-appeared a little before the 
apothecary, and there was another consultation, a long way 
off, or else Paul dreamed, it again; and then the apothecary, 
coming back with Doctor and Mrs. Blimber, said : 

" Yes, I think. Doctor Blimber, we may release this young 
gentleman from his books just now, the vacation being so 
very near at hand." 

" By all means," said Doctor Blimber. 

The apothecary, looking down, looked closely into Paul's 
eyes, and felt his head, and his pulse, and his heart, with so 
much interest and care, that Paul said, " Thank you, sir." 

**Our little friend," observed Doctor Blimber, '^ has never 
complained." 

" Oh, no! " replied the apothecary. " He was not likely to 
complain." 

** You find him greatly better ? " said Doctor Blimber. 

** Oh! he is greatly better, sir," returned the apothecary. 

Paul had begun to speculate, in his own odd way, on the 
subject that might occupy the apothecary's mind just at that 
moment. But the apothecary happening to meet his little 
patient's eyes, as the latter set off on that mental expedition, 
and coming instantly out of his abstraction with a cheerful 
smile, Paul smiled in return and abandoned it. 

He lay in bed all that day, dozing and dreaming, and look- 
ing at Mr. Toots, but got upon the next, and went down-stairs. 
Lo and behold, there was something the matter with the great 
clock; and a workman on a pair of steps had taken its face off, 
and was poking instruments into the works by the light of a 
candle! This was a great event for Paul, who sat down on 
the bottom stair, and watched the operation attentively, now 
and then glancing at the clock face, leaning all askew against 
the wall hard by, and feeling a little confused by a suspicion 
that it was ogling ' him. 

The workman on the steps was very civil; and as he said, 

1 looking at him with side glances. 
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when he observed Paul, " How do you do, sir ? " Paul got into 
conversation with him, and told him he hadn't been quite 
well lately. The ice being thus broken, Paul asked him a 
multitude of questions about chimes and clocks; as, whether 
people watched up in the lonely church steeples by night to 
make them strike, and how the bells were rung when peo- 
ple died, and whether those were different bells from wed- 
ding bells, or only sounded dismal in the fancies of the living. 
In fine,* Paul looked on until the clock had quite recovered 
its familiar aspect, and resumed its sedate inquiry; when the 
workman, putting away his tools in a long basket, bade him 
good-day, and went away. Though not before he had whis- 
pered something, on the door-mat, to the footman, in which 
there was the phrase '^ old-fashioned " — for Paul heard it. 

What could that old fashion be that seemed to make the 
people sorry! What could it be! 

Having nothing to learn now, he thought of this frequently; 
though not so often as he might have done if he had had fewer 
things to think of. But he had a great many, and was 
always thinking, all day long. 

First, there was Florence coming to the party. Florence 
would see that the boys were fond of him, and that would 
make her happy. This was his great theme. Let Florence 
once be sure that they were gentle and good to him, and that 
he had become a little favorite among them, and then she 
would always think of the time he had passed there, without 
being very sorry. Florence might be all the happier, too, for 
that, perhaps, when he came back. 

When he came back! Fifty times a day his noiseless little 
feet went up the stairs to his own room, as he collected every 
book and scrap and trifle that belonged to him, and put J;hem 
all together there, down to the minutest thing, for taking home ! 
There was no shade of coming back on little Paul; no prepara- 
tion for it, or other reference to it, grew out of anything he 

1 in conclaslon. 
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thought or did, except this slight oDe in connection with his 
sister. On the contrary, he had to think of everything famil- 
iar to him, in his contemplative moods and in his wanderings 
about the house, as being to be parted with; and hence the 
many things he had to think of all day long. 

At last the party-day arrived; and Doctor Blimber said at 
breakfast, "Gentlemen, we will resume our studies on the 
twenty-fifth of next month." Mr. Toots immediately put 
on his ring, and mentioning the Doctor in conversation shortly 
afterwards, spoke of him as " Blimber! " This act of freedom 
inspired the older pupils with admiration and envy; but the 
younger spirits were appalled, and seemed to marvel that no 
beam fell down and crushed him. 

There was a grand array of white wdistcoats and cravats in 
the young gentlemen's bedrooms as evening approached. 
When Paul was dressed — which was very soon done, for he felt 
unwell and drowsy, and was not able to stand about it very 
long — he went down into the drawing-room ; where he found 
Doctor Blimber pacing up and down the room, full dressed, as 
if he thought it barely possible that one or two people might 
drop in by and by. Shortly afterwards, Mrs. Blimber appeared, 
looking lovely, Paul thought, and attired in such a number 
of skirts that it was quite an excursion to walk round her. 
Miss Blimber came down soon after her mamma; a little 
squeezed in appearance, but very charming. 

Mr. Toots and Mr. Feeder were the next arrivals. Each of 
these gentlemen brought his hat in his hand, as if he lived 
somewhere else; and when they were announced by the butler. 
Doctor Blimber seemed extremely glad to see them. Mr. 
Toots was one blaze of jewelry and buttons; and he felt the 
circumstance so strongly, that when he had shaken hands with 
the Doctor, and had bowed to Mrs. Blimber and Miss Blimber, 
he took Paul aside and said, "What do you think of this, 
Dombey?" 

All the young gentlemen, tightly cravatted, and curled, and 
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pumped/ and with their best hats in their hands, having been 
at different times announced and introduced, Mr. Baps, the 
dancing-master, came, accompanied by Mrs. Baps, to whom 
Mrs. Blimber was extremely kind and condescending. Mr. 
Baps was a very grave gentleman, with a slow and measured 
manner of speaking; and before he had stood under the lamp 
five minutes, he began to talk to Toots. 

Paul now slipped away from the cushioned comer of a sofa, 
which had been his post of observation, and went down-stairs 
into the tea-room, to be ready for Florence, whom he had not 
seen for nearly a fortnight, as he had remained at Doctor 
Blimber's on the previous Saturday and Sunday, lest he should 
take cold. Presently she came, looking so beautiful in her 
simple ball dress, with her fresh flowers in her hand, that when 
she knelt down on the ground to take Paul round the neck 
and kiss him, he could hardly make up his mind to let her 
go again, or take away her bright and loving eyes from his 
face. 

" But what is the matter, Floy ? " asked Paul, aUnost sure 
that he saw a tear there. 

"Nothing, darling, nothing," returned Florence. 

Paul touched her cheek gently with his finger — ^and it was 
a tear ! " Why, Floy ! ' ' said he. 

"We'll go home together, and I'll nurse you, love," said 
Florence. 

" Nurse me! " echoed Paul. 

Paul couldn't understand what that had to do with it, nor 
why Florence turned away her face for a moment, and then 
turned it back, lighted up again with smiles. 

" Floy," said Paul, holding a ringlet of her dark hair in his 
hand. " Do you think I have grown old-fashioned ? " 

His sister laughed and fondled him, and told him "No." 

" Because I know they say so," returned Paul, " and I want 
to know what they mean, Floy." But a loud double knock 

> wearing pumps or dancing shoes. 
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coming at the door, and Florence hurrying to the table, there 
was no more said between them. 

It was Sir Barnet Skettles, Lady Skettles, and Master 
Skettles. Master Skettles was to be a new boy after the vaca- 
tion. 

"And what room is this, now, for instance?" said Lady 
Skettles to Paul's friend 'Melia. 

"Doctor Blimber's study, ma'am," was the reply. 

" And this little creature, now," said Lady Skettles, turn- 
ing to Paul. " Is he one of the " 

"Young gentlemen, ma'am; yes, ma'am," said Paul's 
friend. 

"And what is your name, my pale child?" said Lady 
Skettles. . 

"Dombey," answered Paul. 

Sir Barnet Skettles immediately interposed, and said that 
he had had the honor of meeting Paul's father at a public 
dinner, and then he said to Paul, "Will you tell your good 
papa that Sir Barnet Skettles rejoiced to hear that he was very 
well, and sent him his best compliments? " 

"Yes, sir," answered Paul. 

" What eyes! What hair! What a lovely face! " exclaimed 
Lady Skettles softly, as she looked at Florence. 

" My sister," said Paul, presenting her. 

The satisfaction of the Skettleses was now complete. And 
as Lady Skettles had conceived, at first sight, a liking for 
Paul, they all went up-stairs together, Sir Barnet Skettles 
taking care of Florence. 

Little Paul thought it singular that nobody had occupied 
his place among the pillows; and that when he came into the 
room again, they should all make way for him to go back to 
it, remembering it was his. Nobody stood before him either, 
when they observed that he liked to see Florence dancing, but 
they left the space in front quite clear, so that he might fol- 
low her with his eyes. 
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They were so kind, too, even the strangers, of whom there 
were soon a great many, that they came and spoke to him every 
now and then, and asked him how he was, and whether he 
was tired. He was very much obliged to them, and reclining 
propped up in his corner, with Mrs. Blimber and Lady Skettles 
on the same sofa, and Florence coming and sitting by his side 
as soon as every dance was ended, he looked on very happily 
indeed. 

Florence would have sat by him all night, and would not 
have danced at all of her own accord, but Paul made her, by 
telling her how much it pleased him. And he told her the 
truth, too; for his small heart swelled, and his face glowed, 
when he saw how much they all admired her, and how she 
was the beautiful little rosebud of the room. 

Once, when there was a pause in the dancing. Lady Skettles 
told Paul that he seemed very fond of music. Paul replied 
that he was; and if she was, too, she ought to hear his sister 
Florence sing. Lady Skettles presently discovered that she 
was dying with anxiety to have that gratification ; and though 
Florence was at first very much frightened at being asked to 
sing before so many people, and begged earnestly to be excused, 
yet on Paul calling her to him, and saying, "Do, Floy! 
Please! For me, my dear! " she went straight to the piano, 
and began. When they all drew a little away, that Paul 
might see her; and when he saw her sitting there alone, so 
young, and good, and beautiful, and kind to him; and heard 
her thrilling voice, so natural and sweet, and such a golden 
link between him and all his life's love and happiness, rising 
out of the silence; he turned his face away and hid his tears. 
Not, as he told them when they spoke to him, not that the 
music was too plaintive or too sorrowful, but it was so dear to 
him. 

They all loved Florence! How could they help it! Paul 
had known beforehand that they must and would ; and sitting 
in his cushioned corner, with calmly folded hands, and one 
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leg loosely doubled under him, few would have thought what 
triumph and delight expanded his childish bosom when he 
watched her, or what a sweet tranquillity* he felt. Lavish 
encomiums' on " Dombey's sister" reached his ears from all 
the boys ; admiration of the sel{-l)0ssessed and modest little 
beauty was on every lip; reports of her intelligence and accom- 
plishments floated past him constantly; and, as if borne in 
upon the air of the summer night, there was a half-intelligible 
sentiment diffused around, referring to Florence and himself, 
and breathing sympathy for both, that soothed and touched 
him. 

Paul sat musing, listening, looking on, and dreaming; and 
was very happy. Until the time arrived for taking leave ; and 
then, indeed, there was a sensation in the party. Sir Barnet 
Skettles brought up Skettles junior to shake hands with him. 
Lady Skettles kissed him, and parted his hair upon his brow, 
and held him in her arms; and even Mrs. Baps took leave of 
him quite as heartily as anybody in the room. 

" Good-by, Doctor Blimber," said Paul, stretching out his 
hand. 

" Good-by, my little friend," returned the Doctor. 

'*I'm very much obliged to you, sir," said Paul, looking 
innocently up into his awful face. ^' Ask them to take care 
of Diogenes, if you please." 

Diogenes was the dog, who had never in his life received a 
friend into his confidence before Paul. The Doctor promised 
that every attention should be paid to Diogenes in Paul's 
absence, and Paul, having again thanked him, bade adieu to 
Mrs. Blimber and Cornelia with heartfelt earnestness. 
Cornelia, taking both Paul's hands in hers, said, *' Dombey, 
Dombey, you have always been my favorite pupil. God bless 
you! " 

A buzz then went round among the young gentlemen, of 
** Dombey's going!" ^'Little Dombey's going!" and there 

» repose ; calmueus. ' praises. 
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was a general move after Paul and Florence down the stair- 
case and into the hall, in which the whole Blimber family were 
included! Such a circumstance, Mr. Feeder said aloud, as 
had never happened in the case of any former young gentle- 
man within his experience.* The servants had all an interest 
in seeing Little Dombey go; and even the weak-eyed young 
man, taking out his books and trunks to the coach that was 
to carry him and Florence to Mrs. Pipchin's for the night, 
melted visibly. 

Paul whispered Florence, as she wrapped him up before the 
door was opened. Would she ever forget it? And a lively 
delight was in his eyes as he spoke to her. 

Once, for a last look, he turned and gazed upon the faces 
addressed to him, surprised to see how shining and how bright 
and numerous they were, and how they were all piled and 
heaped up, as faces are at crowded theatres. They swam 
before him as he looked, like faces in an agitated glass; and 
next moment he was in the dark coach outside, holding close 
to Florence. 

This was not quite the last of Doctor Blimber's, however. 
There was something else. There was Mr. Toots, who, unex- 
pectedly letting down one of the coach-windows, and looking 
in, said, with a most egregious * chuckle, " Is Dombey there ? " 
and immediately put it up again, without waiting for an 
answer. Nor was this quite the last of Mr. Toots, even; for 
before the coachman could drive off, he as suddenly let down 
the other window, and looking in with a precisely similar 
chuckle, said in a precisely similar tone of voice, "Is Dom- 
bey there ? " and disappeared precisely as before. 

How Florence laughed! Paul often remembered it, and 
laughed himself whenever he did so. 

But there was much; soon afterwards, next day, and after 
that, which Paul could only recollect confusedly. As, why 
they stayed at Mrs. Pipchin's days and nights, instead of 

1 extraordinary. 
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going home; why he lay in bed, with Florence sitting by his 
side ; whether that had been his father in the room, or only a 
tall shadow on the wall. 

He could not even remember whether he had often said to 
Florence, "Oh, Floy, take me home, and never leave me! " 
but he thought he had. He fancied sometimes he had heard 
himself repeating, ** Take me home, Floy! take me home! " 

But he could remember, when he got home, and was carried 
up the well-remembered stairs, that there had been the rum- 
bling of a coach for many hours together, while he lay upon 
the seat, with Florence still beside him, and old Mrs. Pipchin 
sitting opposite. He remembered his old bed, too, when they 
laid him down in it ; his aunt. Miss Tox, and Susan; but there 
was something else, and recent too, that still perplexed him. 

**I want to speak to Florence, if you please," he said. 
*^ To Florence, by herself, for a moment." 

She bent down over him, and the others stood away. 

" Floy, my pet, wasn't that papa in the hall, when they 
brought me from the coach ? " 

"Yes, dear." 

" He didn't cry, and go into his room, Floy, did he, when 
he saw me coming in ? " 

Florence shook her head, and pressed her lips against his 
cheek. 

" I'm very glad he didn't cry," said little Paul. " I thought 
he did. Don't tell them that I asked." 



CHAPTER XI. 

"IKDEED I AM QUITE HAPPY." 

Paul had never risen from his little bed. He lay there, 
listening to the noises in the street, quite tranquilly; not car- 
ing much how the time went, but watching it and watching 
everything about him with observing eyes. 
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When the sunbeams struck into his room through the rus- 
tling blinds, and quivered on the opposite wall like golden 
water, he knew that evening was comiug on, and that the sky 
was red and beautiful. As the reflection died away, and a 
gloom went creeping up the wall, he watched it deepen, 
-deepen, deepen, into night. His only trouble was the swift and 
rapid river. He felt forced, sometimes, to try to stop it — to 
stem it with his childish hands — or choke it away with sand — 
and when he saw it coming on, resistless, he cried out. But 
a word from Florence, who was always at his side, restored him 
to himself; and leaning his poor head upon her breast, he told 
Floy of his dream, and smiled. 

When day began to dawn again, he watched for the sun; 
and when its cheerful light began to sparkle in the room, he 
pictured to himself — pictured ! he saw — the high church tow- 
ers rising up into the morning sky, the town reviving, waking, 
starting into life once more; the river glistening as it rolled 
(but rolling fast as ever), and the country bright with dew. 

By little and little he got tired of the bustle of the day, the 
noise of carriages and carts, and people passing and repassing; 
and would fall asleep or be" troubled with a restless and 
uneasy sense again — the child could hardly tell whether this 
were in his sleeping or his waking moments — of that rushing 
river. " Why will it never stop, Floy ? " he would sometimes 
ask her. " It is bearing me away, I think." 

The people round him changed as unaccountably as on that 
first night at Dr. Blimber's — except Florence; Florence never 
changed — and what had been Sir Parker Peps was now his 
father, sitting with his head upon his hand. This figure 
returned so often, and remained so long, and sat so still and 
solemn, never speaking, never .being spoken to, and rarely 
lifting up its face, that Paul began to wonder languidly if it 
were real; and in the night-time saw it sitting there with 
fear. 

" Floy ! " he said. " What is that ? " 
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"Where, dearest?" 

" There! at the bottom of the bed." 

" There's nothing there, except papa! " 

The figure lifted up its head, and rose, and coming to the 
bedside, said: " My own boy! Don't you know me ? " 

Paul looked it in the face, and thought, was this his father ? 
But the face, so altered to his thinking, thrilled while he gazed, 
as if it were in pain; and before he could reach out both his 
hands to take it between them, and draw it towards him, the 
figure turned away quickly from the little bed, and went out 
at the door. 

Paul looked at Florence with a fluttering heart, but he knew 
what she was going to say, and stopped her with his face 
against her lips. The next time he observed the figure sitting 
at the bottom of the bed, he called to it. 

" Don't be so sorry for me, dear papa! Indeed I am quite 
happy!" • 

His father coming and bending down to him — which he did 
quickly, and without first pausing by the bedside — Paul held 
him round the neck, and repeated those words to him several 
times, and very earnestly; and Paul never saw him in his room 
again at any time, whether it were day or night, but he called 
out, " Don't be so sorry for me! Indeed I am quite happy! " 

How many times the golden water danced upon the wall, 
how many nights the dark river rolled towards the sea in spite 
of him, Paul never counted, never sought to know. If their 
kindness, or his sense of it, could have increased, they were 
more kind, and he more grateful every day; but whether they 
were many days or few, appeared of little moment now to the 
gentle boy. 

One night he had been thinking of his mother, and her 
picture in the drawing-room down-stairs, and thought she 
must have loved sweet Florence better than his father did, to 
have held her in her arms when she felt that she was dying — 
for even he, her brother, who had such dear love for her, could 
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have no greater wish than that. The train of thought sug- 
gested to him to inquire if he had eyer seen his mother. 

** Floy, did I ever see mamma ? " 

"No, darling; why?" 

" Did I ever see any kind face, like mamma's, looking at 
me when I was a baby, Floy ? " 

He asked, as if he had some vision of a face before him. 

"Oh, yes, dear!" 

"Whose, Floy?" 

" Your old nurse's. Often." 

" And where is my old nurse?" said Paul. "Is she dead 
too ? Floy, are we all dead, except you ? " 

There was a hurry in the room for an instant — longer, per- 
haps; but if seemed no more — then all was still again; and 
Florence, with her face quite colorless, but smiling, held his 
head upon her arm. Her arm trembled very much. 

" Show me that old ni«*Be, Floy, if you please." 

" She is not here, darling. She shall come to-morrow." 

"Thank you, Floy!" 

Paul closed his eyes with those words, and fell asleep. 
When he awoke, the sun was high, and the broad day was 
clear and warm. He lay a little, looking at the windows, 
which were open, and the curtains rustling in the air, and 
waving to and fro; then he said, " Floy, is it to-morrow? Is 
she come?" 

Some one seemed to go in quest of her. Perhaps it was 
Susan. Paul thought he heard her telling him, when he had 
closed his eyes again, that she would soon be back; but he did 
not open them to see. She kept her word — perhaps she had 
never been away — but the next thing that happened was a 
noise of footsteps on the stairs, and then Paul woke — woke 
mind and body — and sat upright in his bed. He saw them 
now about him. There was no gray mist before them, as 
there had been sometimes in the night. He knew them every 
one, and called them by their names. 
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" And who is this ? Is this my old nurse ? " said the child, 
regarding with a radiant smile a figure coming in. 

Yes, yes. No other stranger would have shed those tears at 
sight of him, and called him her dear boy, her pretty boy, her 
own poor blighted child. No other woman would have stooped 
down by his bed, and taken up his wasted hand, and put it to 
her lips and breast, as one who had some right to fondle it. 
No other woman would have so forgotten everybody there but 
him and Floy, and been so full of tenderness and pity. 

" Floy! this is a kind, good face! " said Paul. *^ I am glad 
to see it again. Don't go away, old nurse! Stay here! " 

His senses were all quickened, and he heard a name he knew. 

" Who was that who said ' Walter ? ' " he asked. " Is he 
here ? I should like to see him very much." 

Nobody replied directly, but his father soon said to Susan, 
"Call him back, then; let him come up!" After a short 
pause of expectation, during which he looked with smiling 
interest and wonder on his nurse, Walter was brought into the 
room. When Paul saw him, he stretched out his hand, and 
said, "Good-by!" 

" Good-by, my child! " cried Mrs. Pipchin hurrying to his 
bed's head. " Not good-by ? ' ' 

For an instant Paul looked at her with the wistful face 
with which he had so often gazed upon her in his corner by 
the fire. "Ah, yes," he said placidly, "good-by! Walter 
dear, good-by!" — turning his head to where he stood, and 
putting out his hand again. " Where is papa ? " 

He felt his father's breath upon his cheek before the words 
had parted from his lips. 

"Remember Walter, dear papa," he whispered, looking in 
his face. "Remember Walter. I was fond of Walter!" 
The feeble hand waved in the air, as if it cried " good-by! " to 
Walter once again. 

"Now lay me down," he said ; "and Floy, come close to 
me, and let me see you! " 
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Sister and brother wound their arms around each other, and 
the golden light came streaming in, and fell upon them, locked 
together. 

" How fast the river runs between its green banks and the 
rushes, Floy! But it's very near the sea. I hear the waves! 
They always said so ! " 

Presently he told her that the motion of the boat upon the 
stream was lulling him to rest. How green the banks were 
now, how bright the flowers growing on them, and how tall the 
rushes! Now the boat was out at sea, but gliding smoothly 
on. And now there was a shore before him. Who stood on 
the bank ? 

He put his hands together, as he had been used to do at his 
prayers. He did not remove his arms to do it; but they saw 
him fold them so, behind her neck. 

'' Mamma is like you, Floy. I know her by the face! But 
tell them that the print upon the stairs at school is not divine 
enough. The light about the head is shining on me as I go! '' 

The golden ripple on the wall came back again, and nothing 
else stirred in the room. The old, old fashion ! The fashion 
that came in with our first garments, and will last unchanged 
until our race has run its course, and the wide firmament is 
rolled up like a scroll. The old, old fashion — Death ! 

Oh, thank God, all who see it, for that older fashion yet, of 
Immortality! And look upon us, angels of young children, 
with regards not quite estranged, when the swift river bears 
us to the ocean! 
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Robinson, Knickerbocker Stories, Harold, Kenilworth, Rob Roy, 
Ivanhoe, Ninety-Three, Alhambra. Geography: Two Years Before the 
Mast. English Literature: Evangeline, Lady of the Lake, Enoch Arden, 
Prisoner of Chillon, Sketch-Book. Low^er Grammar Grades : Christmas 
Stories, Little Nell, Paul Dombey, Gulliver's Travels, Twice-Told 
Tales. Primary Grades: Wonder-Book, Snow-Image. 



nmnbers 25 to 40 

Each with Introduction and Notes. Starred numbers, double. 
25» ROBINSON CRUSOE. Defoe* Illustrated. For Young Readers. 
*26. POEMS OF KNIGHTLY ADVENTURE* Tennyson, Arnold, 
Macatslay, LowelL Four Complete Selections. 
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